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THE DYING SAVIOUR AND THE GIPSY 

GIRL. 

HREE hundred years agp, an artist was stand- 
ing before an easel in a quaint old studio, 
whose windows looked into the narrow street 
of a busy German city. He had stood in the same 
spot ever since the sun had risen and peeped in 
through the little diamond window-panes. Now it 
was high noon, and still his skilful hand continued to 
labour. As the shadows became shorter and shorter 
on the whitened walls of his room, he paused a moment 
and glanced down the street. An impatient expression 
escaped his lips as he turned again to the easel, and 
dashed on the colours with hasty and almost reckless 
strokes. The picture was nearly finished ; and Stern- 
berg, the painter, laid down his brushes arid contem- 
plated his work. His impatience was forgotten ; his 
thoughts wandered to the scanty condition of his 
purse, and he considered whether it might be possible 
for him to ask an extra gold coin beyond the price 
agreed upon. It was an altar-piece for a small chapel ; 
and the painter, being poor and little known, had been 
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glad to conclude a bargain greatly to the advantage of 
the purchaser, and sell his picture much below its 
value. The subject was the Crucifixion — not a sub- 
ject the artist himself cared for; to paint the fanciful 
deities of Greece and Rome would have been more 
congenial to his taste. But heathen gods and goddesses 
were not in request at this time in the old-fashioned 
German city; representations of Saints, Madonnas, 
Adorations, and other objects actually scriptural, found 
a more ready sale. Nevertheless, this piece was finely 
executed, and Sternberg's criticising eye rather ap- 
proved his handiwork. The pain and anguish dimming 
the eye and paling the brow of the Crucified One were 
all too life-like. But there was one great error of 
which the artist was not conscious — ^being merely an 
eye-worshipper of the Nazarene. He who hangs upon 
the tree is altogether human ; the suffering man is 
there, but not the God-man. 

Sternberg was still busy with his own thoughts, and 
did not hear the opening of a door behind him. A 
strange-looking figure advanced into the room, and 
looked over the artist's shoulder. It was a Spanish 
gipsy girl (whose portrait Sternberg was taking), 
dressed in the rich colours and picturesque costume 
of her race. A few minutes ago Sternberg had been 
all eagerness for her arrival ; now he started violently 
at the sound of her voice. 
I 
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"What does that picture mean, Seignor?" asked 
the gipsy, in broken German. 

"Why, Gitana, don't you know?" the Seignor 
replied, gazing at the gipsy, and thinking more of 
her beauty than her question. " But never mind that 
picture; I am anxious to proceed with yours ^ and 
catch the sunlight on these raven tresses," he con- 
tinued, admiringly smoothing a long plait of glossy 
hair, adorned with gay ribbons. But the girl did not 
hear him; she was 'earnestly regarding the picture 
with her sad eyes. 

" Do, Seignor, tell me who this is, and why He is 
suffering so much. I once saw something like it in a 
church, when I went in one day ; — the music there 
was so very sweet." 

Sternberg was occupied setting his palette, and 
preparing for the pleasant task before him; and he 
answered, with a preoccupied air : — 

" I forgot you were not a Catholic. Why, that is 
Jesus, the Son of the Virgin Mary. Of course you 
don't pray to the Virgin. Who do your people pray 
to, Gitana?" 

The girFs face grew darker, and she answered, 
moodily : — 

" I never pray to any one. Does it make you any 
happier to pray to the Virgin ?" 

Sternberg half, smiled. 

2* 
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" It is not often that I pray now to her, or any of 
the saints : religion is not my vocation. I Suppose I 
must be a bad Catholic; but I can't see that the 
priests are any happier than I am, and some of them 
are praying all day long. Now, Gitana, take your 
position; I am quite ready. There! that is it! You 
are a very good sitter, but do you always look so 
melancholy?" 

" What have I to make me gay, Seignor ? I have 
been in disgrace for the last two years with my tribe," 
replied Gitana, with almost a defiant air. 

** Disgrace I" exclaimed Sternberg. "What have 
you done ? How can any one be angry with you ? 
A queen might envy the beauty of such a wandering 
gipsy as you are." 

**And so I might be a queen, although I am a 
* wandering gipsy,' as you call me. My mother was 
of royal birth, and a gipsy king demands my hand in 
marriage. But he shall never have it — never I I hate 
him ! I loathe him ! When I was a child, I once 
saw him do a cruel deed, and I will never share any- 
thing with him ! I shudder if he touches but the 
fringe of my scarf!" A richer colour than ever 
glowed in the girl's cheek ; her eyes flashed fire, and 
a passionate tremor shook her slight frame. 

Sternberg wished he could catch that wild, tragical 
gleam in her eye — she looked so grand in her haughty 
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moods — and he tried to continue the subject of her 
grievance ; but after that one burst she would say no 
more. Silence reigned in the room for some time. 
The painter was absorbed, and steadily pursued 
his work. The gipsy was restless : she continually 
glanced across at that other picture, and longed to 
know what the Virgin's Son had done to be nailed 
there; and then she wondered who the Virgin was, 
that people should pray to her. Gitana was unhappy, 
discontented, and weary of the persecutions of the 
camp, on account of the persistent refusal of the 
king's addresses. She was always wishing that her 
mother was alive. She was lonely, and yet dared not 
breathe a word of her sorrows to any of her race — 
she could not trust them. She heard a monk preach- 
ing in the street, one day, about heaven and purgatory ; 
that people would live for ever ; and that by saying 
prayers they might go to some happy place after 
death. Gitana wondered what it all meant : she 
would gladly die if she were sure of living again ; 
for until then she supposed that there was nothing 
beyond the grave. Her mifid was all confusion, and 
misery, and darkness ; she often sat in the tent, or 
roamed in the woods, brooding over her wrongs, and 
the possibility of another life. She longed to question 
Sternberg about his religion, and at last could restrain 
her impatience no longer. , 
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" Seignor, do you believe that you shall live again 
after you die?" 

" Yes, to be sure," replied Sternberg, looking up in 
surprise at the inquiry, and the anxious tone of the 
Spanish girl. " I believe some people deny it ; but 
they are thought very bad, and the priests say they will 
never get to heaven, unless, indeed, they repent and 
return to the true faith of the Church before they 
die. But I don't know much about it ; you should 
ask the priest." 

"Heaven! the very place the monk' spoke of," 
thought Gitana; then, in a solemn voice she asked 
again, "Where is heaven?" 

This seemed a strange question to the young artist, 
who had taken all things in religion for granted; partly 
believing the priests, but never thinking or reasoning 
for himself He wished Gitana was not so curious 
about such grave matters, but there was no withstand- 
ing her eager face. 

" Heaven is where God dwells, and the angels, and 
all the saints, who have not to stop long in purgatory, 
like other poor people who can't get many prayers 
said for them." 

" Is it a happy place ?" she again asked. 

" It ought to be, or people would not make them- 
selves miserable all their lives, that they may get a good 
place there at last, as some of our monks and nuns do." 
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" Is your God a kind God?" 

" Yes, so the good Book says." 

" Then why does He let people be miserable here, 
and then stay in that place you talk of?" 

"Why, you know — or rather, I must tell you — we 
are all sinners, and have done wicked things. Every- 
body has." 

"Am I a sinner? I suppose I am. They often 
tell me I am wicked, but I can't help it. The monk 
said God was angry with wicked people." 

**Yes, Gitana; and we must be punished, the good 
Book says. So people try and punish themselves in 
this world, that they may not have to stay long in 
purgatory. God loves the good people, and takes 
them straight to heaven. But it takes such a precious 
number of prayers, and penances, and mortifications 
to become a saint. I shall never become one." 

" But no one teaches me to be good. I should not 
know how to begin, Seignor. Does saying prayers to 
the Virgin help you?" 

" I suppose so, if you said enough. But I do wish 
Gitana, you would ask the priest about it, if you want 
to know oiu: faith. I am such an ignorant fellow. I 
don't think, however, that a nun's life would suit you 
at all." 

Poor Gitana leaned back with a sigh, more confused 
than ever, feeling that she was not good, and so there 
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was no hope of her going to heaven. And then she 
was a gipsjr, and perhaps no gipsies ever got there ; 
and she marvelled if her own mother had found any 
happy place where gipsies might live for ever. 

That day the girl refrained from asking any more 
questions ; and it was late in tfee afternoon of the next 
day before she revisited the artist. 

"Too late for a sitting,". he said; and so he con- 
tinued to put the finishing touches to his altar-piece, 
while Gitana stood thoughtfully watching his move- 
ments. Her presence lighted up the shabby little 
studio : the warm colours of her dress and sash, the 
sparkle of ornaments which betokened her rank, her 
beauty, and grace, all were delightful tp the artfst's 
senses. He was happy and contented while she stood 
there; the flowers in her bosom breathing of summer 
and green woods, where they were gathered. Gitana 
almost despised her beauty — it had brought her such 
wretchedness — and was unconscious of the pleasure 
that her presence brought to the painter. Vanity, at 
least, was not one of her sins. She had had a sleep- 
less night, and a close observer could see a heavy 
shadow of sorrow and care lurking beneath her droop- 
ing eyelids. Sternberg at length paused,' and stood 
back, to survey his finished work. Gitana thought 
this was a good time to pursue her inquiries. 

" Now, Seignor, will you tell me who this Man is. 
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and why He is dying such a cruel death ? If He was 
the Son of the Virgin you pray to, why did she let 
Him suffer at all?" 

Sternberg looked at her, as if intending to evade 
further questions ; but the sight of her really earnest 
countenance inclined him to indulge her curiosity. 

" I told you, yesterday, we were all sinners ; and I 
suppose we should have remained for ever in piurga- 
tory, if Jesus, the Virgin's Son, had not died for us." 

** Died for us ! How do you mean ?" 

'*Why, He took our sins, and died instead of us, 
and so God forgives us for His sake ; " and Sternberg 
added, in a lower tone, to himself, "Though, if Jesus 
did it all, I can't think what's the use of praying to 
saints ; they did not die for us. I should have thought 
it would be better to pray to Jesus Himself: but of 
course the priests must know — they have all the 
books." 

"But I don't understand, Seignor, how He could 
die instead of you : please tell me." 

Sternberg felt embarrassed, ahd would gladly have 
escaped the catechising ; but he suddenly remembered 
a conversation he had overheard, some. weeks back, 
as he sat talking and drinking ale with some travelling 
students. He little noticed it at the time, but now it 
came freshly to his memory. He knew nothing of the 
principles of the Reformers, and so the conversati' 
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of two of the students did not lead him to doubt them ; 
but as they spoke of religion, and the simple doctrine 
of justification by faith, he only thought they made 
things plainer than the priests had ever done. So 
now he quoted their words, little thinking that he was 
thereby propagating heretical notions. 

" God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him shall 
not perish, but have everlasting life." 

"Will you say that over again?" 

Sternberg repeated it, though the meaning to him 
was rather obscure. 

"Who was God's Son?" 

" This same Jesus." 

" But, Seignor, you said He was the Virgin's Son." 

" Well, Jesus was God as well as man, the priests 
say; and He became a child, and was bom of the 
Virgin Mary ; and when He grew up He went about 
and did miracles. He healed sick people as soon as 
He touched them, and raised some dead people to 
life again. Now He is gone to heaven, but He listens 
to the prayers of saints." 

" I wish He had raised my mother to life again. 
But, Seignor, if He was so good to people, how came 
He to die, and be nailed to that wood?"- 

"It is a cross He is on. The people were so 
wicked, they cjrucified the Son of God." 
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" If He was God, why did He let them?" 

" Because — because — if He had not died, God 
would never have forgiven us our sins ; He died in- 
stead of us." 

" Well, but people do die." 

" Yes, but if they believe in Him they will go to 
heaven after death — so the student said — he read it 
out of the good Book, I am sure ; and if any one had 
an honest face, that fellow had ; I know he would not 
tell a lie about it." 

"Believe in Him!" softiy repeated Gitana, mus- 
ingly. " What is it to believe ?" 

Sternberg again felt at a loss, his knowledge was 
so limited ; but he was himself finding an interest in 
tlie matter, and again he quoted the student. 

" Just to have faith in Him, that He is God's Son, 
and able and willing to forgive sins." 

"And is that all?" 

"All what, Gitana?" 

" Do people have their sins forgiven, and then go to 
that happy place, just because they believe in Jesus ? 
Have not they to do anything more?" 

" The priests say that we must do penance, and say 
a great many prayers, and other things ; but the stu- 
dent said that we could do nothing for ourselves, that 
Jesus did it all (certainly, that is the easiest way). 
Very likely he knows more than the priests or car-^ 
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dinals. He came from some very learned place, and 
the others said he was a Doctor, and could speak two 
or three languages, besides German. He said that 
whosoever only Mieved in Jesus should not perish, 
but have everlasting life. And what is more, he read 
about a thief that died near Jesus on the cross, who 
believed on Him when he was dying; and so Jesus 
promised that he should go with Him to heaven. 
And the Doctor asked the students why, if the poor 
thief was saved just because he believed, other people 
could not do the same ? The thief had no time to 
say prayers and do good works, and^we are not so bad 
as the thief; — at least, I'm sure I never robbed any- 
body, although the father-confessor does say I am a 
great sinner." 

Gitana hung upon his words; rays of light were 
piercing her dark mind, but at present they only served 
to show her how very dark it was. She turned 
her searching eyes upon the artist, and simply 
asked — , 

" Do you believe in Jesus, Seignor?" 

" Of course I do, Gitana ; do you suppose I am a 
heathen?" 

" Or a gipsy?" scornfully added the girl : then sadly 
continued, almost enviously, " How happy you must 
be to know that your sins are forgiven, and that you 
are sure to get to heaven !"* 
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" Hum !" murmured Sternberg, to himself; " I am 
not so very sure about it." 

"Then did Jesus want to die? How could He 
like to be nailed there, with those sharp prickles 
round His forehead ? How the blood drops down ! 
— ^it makes me sick to look at the picture." 

" He came into the world on purpose to die for 
sinners. He gave Himself up to the death of the 
cross. God so loved sinners, that He sent His only 
Son." 

It was well for Sternberg that his memory was so 
retentive of such blessed words. Gitana's next speech 
was a very natural one. 

" How much you Catholics must all love Jesus for 
doing so much for you ! Don't you love Him very 
much, Seignor?" 

There was little doubt in the gips/s tone ; and her 
dark eyes opened wide with incredulity, and a blush 
reddened her cheek, as Sternberg lightly answered — 

" No, Gitana, I am afraid I don't care much about 
Him — ^not as I ought to do ; not so much as I care 
for you^^ 

" You must be jesting, Seignor. You said that you 
believed in Him — how can you help loving Him if 
you know that He died for you?" 

The artist was silent, and the blood slowly mounted 
to his forehead. Gitana could not credit such ingra- 
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titude, and haughty wofds rapidly followed her un- 
answered appeal. 

" I thought you pretended to be much better than a 
* poor gipsy/ but she would scorn to be so ungrateful, 
wild and untamed as you think her. Can you look 
at that picture, and see the patient, dying Man, as He 
hangs there, with the blood trickling from Him, with 
His hands and feet pierced with those sharp nails, and 
say He bore it all for you^ and yet tell me you do liot 
think you even care for Him? Seignor, it is wicked 
to jest about such a thing. Yes, and to sit 2ccA paint 
His sorrows and His pain, and not even to pity or to 
love Him !" Suddenly the anger melted from Gitana's 
burning eyes, and she clasped her hands above her 
head, exclaiming, in tones of despair and anguish, 
" Oh ! my sins ! Who will save me ? If any one had 
loved me so much, I would go to the ends of the earth 
on my knees ; I would suffer tortures ; I would die in 
my turn, to show my love for Him. Oh, mother ! 
where are you ? Have you found the happy place ? 
Shall I ever find you again?" 

A burst of grief followed the girl's wailing cry ; the 
pent-up misery of the past few years was being poured 
forth, as she crouched down, and hid her tears with 
her gay silken scarf. Sternberg was deeply moved, 
and tried to comfort her ; he did not like to see her 
beauty marred by those scalding tears ; and besides. 
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his self-esteem was wounded that she, stranger and 
roamer as she was, should think such hard things of 
him. 

" Don't weep, Gitana. I will ask the student if there 
is not room in heaven for you, although you do not 
belong to the true Church. The great God, they sayi 
is very kind ; why should He not love you as well as 
me ? Come, Gitana, dry your tears, my pretty one. 
I am not such a wretch after all. I mean to go to 
Rome on a pilgrimage, some day, and there I shall do 
penances without number ; and I suppose that will be 
showing my love, won't it?" 

Poor Gitana slowly raised her lovely face, quiet, but 
more melancholy • than ever. 

"You will not forget to ask the student? Thank 
you — good-night. I must not stay, Seignor. Do not 
detain me, or I shall not be allowed to come again. 
Farewell!" 

The cathedral clock in the old German city was 
striking twelve. The citizens had long since finished 
their labours, and gone to rest. In a narrow street 
one light was still to be seen, and that lamp burned 
in Sternberg's little studio. He was pacing up and 
down its narrow limits with knitted brows. Now he 
stopped, and listened to the watchman's hymn beneath 
his window : the voice was strangely associated with 
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an illness the artist had last year; and as the tones 
rang out clearly on the still. night air, he almost felt 
again the fever throbbing in his veins, and saw the 
ghostly forms that were always haunting his chamber. 
How familiar the words sounded to-night : — 

" Hark ! ye neighbours, and hear me tell 
Twelve resounds from the belfry bell. 
Twelve disciples to Jesus came, 
Who suffered rebuke for their Saviour's name. 

•' Human watch from harm can't ward us, 
God will watch and God will guard us. 
He with His eternal might. 
Grant us all a blessed night." 

The hymn grew softer and fainter in the distance, 
and was begun again, perchance to rouse the senses 
of some dying one to hear the very last song he may 
listen to on earth ; while the weary nurse draws aside 
the curtain, and watches the reflection of the singer's 
lantern as he slowly passes down the street. 

The gipsy's reproachful words still rankled in 
Sternberg's mind, but at present they had hardly 
stirred anything more than his pride ; that, however, 
was deeply touched. He seated himself beside the 
table, and thought again over all that she had said, 
and unconsciously his eyes travelled to the picture. 
It seemed to' echo her stinging truths. Yes, he had 
painted it ; and some future day might it not rise up 
in judgment against him ? There was no severe con- 
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demnation just now in the features he had drawn — 
only patient waiting ; and as he sat humbled and sub- 
dued before the work of his own hand, a still, small 
voice seemed to address him, in melting, loving 
accents, " Behold what I have done for thee /" And 
then a question followed, that pierced him like an 
arrow, "And thou — ^what hast thou done for MeV^ 
Sternberg could endure it no longer; he seized his 
lamp, and hurried from the studio. He was 'full of 
remorse ; he must see the priest to-morrow, he thought ; 
perhaps after confession (whifch he had much neglected 
of late) he would feel easier. Then he remembered 
the student ; and finally resolved that he would seek 
him out, if he was still to be found in the city, and 
would first ask his advice. Besides, had he not pro- 
mised Gitana that he would seek comfort for her ? So 
he fell asleep as the bell tolled two, and the watch- 
man was again under the window, echoing the solemn 
warning of the oell on the flight of time. 

" Hark ! ye neighbours, and hear me tell 
Two resounds from the belfry bell. 
Two paths before mankind are free ; 
Neighbour, choose the best for thee." 

Sternberg awoke next morning with the impressions 
of the previous evening unaltered by his night's re- 
pose. He did not venture to open the door of his 
studio, but after a scanty meal, stepped out amongst 

3 
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the busy throng, and began his search for the student. 
After some delays, and many inquiries, and many 
more steps, he found the honest Doctor, who most 
willingly consented to become his instructor, and took 
much interest in Sternberg's account of the gipsy. 
The artist returned home with a German Bible in his 
bosom, which he diligently perused that and many 
succeeding evenings, when he was sometimes joined 
by his newly-found friend. But he looked daily in 
vain for the Spanish girl; and as he painted, his 
ear was always open to catch the first light footfall on 
the stairs — ^but she came >not. At length he learned 
that the tribe had vanished, and their old haunts were 
deserted. There was Gitana's picture unfinished — 
vexing the painter — for he would not complete it 
merely from memory. His ideal was never so charm- 
ing as that fascinating, changeful fortune-teller. But 
the unfinished picture was a light matter compared 
with the joy Sternberg felt, as, after weeks of anxious 
inquiry, and diligent study of the Book lent him by his 
friend, together with that friend's faithful teaching, he 
at length found that peace for which the gipsy girl had 
so despairingly sighed. He now believed in Jesus, to 
the saving of his soul, and he longed to pour the glad 
tidings into Gitana's ears. He imagined her look of 
wonder, and the eager questions that would assail him 
as the truth dawned on her mind ; he thought he saw 
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her radiant smile of gladness, the lighting up of those 
wondrous eyes, the chasing of that melancholy cloud 
from her brow, and heard her thankful prayer. But 
she came not to realise his happy dream, and he could 
only pray for the pretty bu:d of passage that had 
taken such sudden flight. 

"What hast thou done for Me?" Sternberg did 
not think that question altogether answered, when he 
laid his contrite heart at the foot of the cross. To 
have led the wanderer there also would have been a 
fitting answer, he thought ; but she was far away ; so 
he turned to his much-loved pursuit. Might not the 
canvas be a witness of his love^ and gratitude ? He 
remembered how even the carelessly-painted altar 
piece had been one means of bringing a blessing to 
himself. So Sternberg resolved; and after much 
thought and prayer, began that famous picture 
which, in speaking to the heart of one man, kindled 
such a light, that it guided many into the haven of 
peace. Happy Sternberg ! Every stroke of his brush, 
guided by love, is another lamp lit : and as he kneds 
to his task, for he feels that his labour is one con- 
tinued prayer, he often stops to wipe away the 
moisture that dims his sight. Twenty- seven long 
years he has despised the cross of the Saviour 
who died thereon. His remorse now is sincere 
and lasting, as his love is tender and consuming. 

3* 
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He chooses the same scene that so lately he had exe- 
cuted merely for perishable coins, when he had seen 
no further beauty in it thaii the gleam of silver and of 
gold. Now Jesus is all beauty ; the despised and re- 
jected of men is also a God and a King. Sternberg 
seems to dip his brush in living flame, so much 
mingled majesty and sorrow and infinite love and 
compassion shine in that " marred visage." Yet, de- 
spite the bleeding brow, the parched lip, the dim and 
drooping eye, the sunken cheek, — ^yea, despite the 
approach of his mightiest foe, in his most agonizing 
form — ^he is, even in his direst extremity, " fairer than 
the children of men." 

The door of the studio was opened hastily one 
morning, and Sternberg started from his knees, with 
expectation in his glance — hope had whispered 
Gitana's name, but sight revealed a far different per- 
sonage. It was only a priest in search of one of his 
stray sheep. Father Marco had been suspicious of 
late ; he had heard of the visit of the learned Reformer, 
and had seen Sternberg in his company. Although 
the artist had hitherto been but a very indifferent 
Catholic, without exciting any zeal on Father Marco's 
part for his improvement, the idea of his embracing 
the hated doctrines of reform stirred up the hot 
southern temper of the priest. He was an Italian, 
and Sternberg had more than once witnessed his 
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passionate outbreaks, when greatly angered. He 
knew he must anger the priest now, if he began to 
question him closely, so he turned from his work, and 
inwardly sought strength for the coming contest. 

" I have not seen you, my son, lately, either at mass 
or confession," began the Father, in a silken- voice, 
belied by the piercing covert glance that was shot at 
the artist. Sternberg was above prevarication, and 
desired speedily to dismiss his late spiritual guide, so 
he quietly replied : — 

" No, Father ; and it is not my intention to appear 
at any of the services of your Church again." 

" Do I hear aright ? Who has perverted your mind, 
and led you to form such a foul resolution, and to 
imperil yovu: soul's happiness for ever ?" Marco could 
with difficulty control his voice : he was so astonished 
at the open avowal just made. 

•* No" one has perverted my mind, but the Lord has 
sent His servant to enlighten my soul, which has so 
long been in a state of ignorance and darkness." 
Sternberg possessed a great amount of moral courage, 
but it was no trifling thing to brave the storm that he 
saw gathering, and the curses and anathemas of a 
Church he had superstitiously feared and unquestion- 
ingly submitted to from his earliest childhood. 

" Call not that liar and heretic a * servant of the 
Lord.' I know him well: he is a messenger from 
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Satan, sent to decoy the unwary to everlasting ruin. 
How dare you listen to his blasphemy !" 

"You cannot know him, Father, when you apply 
such terms to the blessed man that taught me the 
only true way to the Cross. I need not now the 
intercession of Virgin or saints ; I can go straight to 
Jesus Himself, who bore away all my sins, and justifies 
me by faith in Him. Is it blasphemy to make Jesus 
the beginning and end of my salvation?" 

** Do not think to deceive me by your sophistries. 
I command you instantly to renounce such soul-de- 
stroying doctrines, or I will excommunicate you, and 
pronounce the worst curses of the Church upon your 
head. Come, my son, if you will promise to return 
to the bosom of the holy Church, your penances 
shall be light, considering your youth, and the superior 
cunning of the base wretch who has deluded you." 

"I will never return to a Church that does not 
think the blood of God's Son is sufficient to cleanse 
away the sins of men, without the help of their own 
poor miserable penances. If Jesus' blood will not 
save me, then I am sure my own prayers and the 
prayers of all the saints will never do it. I have 
found freedom and peace, such as your Church never 
gave me ; and a prisoner might as well return to his 
chains as I to the corrupt bosom of the Church I 
have been rescued from." 
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" I will hear no more. I denounce you as a vile 
heretic, and wonder the earth does not swallow you 
up where you stand." 

Heaping curses and maledictions on the devoted 
head of the young painter, Marco left the studio, 
almost choked with rage. Sternberg trembled at the 
fearful words; he was but human, and this was the 
first trial of his weapons and armour. Every nerve 
ached with their weight and pressure. It was well 
Marco did not see him when the door was shut, for 
he was weak and sad, not realising the victory he 
had won. Casting himself before his picture, he ex- 
claimed — 

" And must I be cursed and reviled, because I dare 
to maintain Thine honour. Lord?" 

Hush, Sternberg. Dare you repine, with that 
mighty sacrifice before you? Behold what He has 
done for you ! Sternberg hid his head in shame, 
murmuring — 

" Forgive me. Lord ; lay on me whatever cross 
Thou pleasest ; it shall seem no burden when I think 
of Thme." 

The picture was finished, and was hung in a public 
gallery, where many strangers resorted. It was a time 
of festivity in the city, and numbers of people flocked 
into it from all the adjacent towns and villages. The 
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gallery had many visitors at this season, and being 
a holiday, Sternberg vent there too, to witness the 
impression he fondly hoped his picture would make 
on the sight-seers. At some distance oflf he sat 
himself down, and anxiously scanned the faces of 
those who passed before it. He had placed imder- 
neath, on a scroll, the words which so arrested his 
attention, and which we have quoted before. 

One after another lingered pear, and looked, and 
read, and passed on, apparently careless and indifferent 
as before. An ecclesiastic went by ; he frowned, — 
something did not accord with his judgment ; a fellow- 
artist followed, closely criticised the work, and ap- 
parently admired, for he made a note of it in his 
tablets, but it was merely the approval of the eye ; 
then a noble stopped, and after a leisurely survey, 
gave a condescending nod of satisfaction to the friend 
at his side. Sternberg began to look sad ; so many 
had stopped, yet none had seemed to care. But now 
a band of young men sauntered up the gallery, full of 
life, and brimming over with mirth. They passed 
their jokes on most of the paintings — even sacred 
things did not escape the wit and sarcasm of their 
heedless tongues. One amongst them appeared of a 
quieter spirit, who could not sometimes suppress a 
smile at their brilliant sallies, but his own lips were 
silent. Sternberg listened, painfully anticipating the 
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mocking words his own picture might call forth. To 
his relief, they passed it without notice ; and he heard, 
instead, a rude jest on his own person and attire, at 
which he simply smiled. But one of the young men 
had noticed, and lingered behind the rest, to read the 
motto and gaze on the Crucified One. Sternberg saw 
him take leave of his friends at the door of the gallery 
and return to the spot. The painter's eye o.bserved 
him keenly ; his ear caught a sigh ; he guessed what 
deep emotions were heaving that manly breast ; and, 
as the stranger hurried away, a fervent prayer went up 
to heaven on his behalf. Sternberg soon followed, fully 
believing, even on such slight ground, that this, his 
offering, was accepted. He felt sure that the Lord 
would give him this one soul for his hire. Only in 
heaven, Sternberg, wilt thou know what thy reward 
is : there wilt thou behold that youth, and, following 
him, a countless train, whom he has led to that same 
Cross. Little didst thou think, O painter ! that one 
of the noblest hearts in Germany * had been touched 
by the inspiration of thy genius and piety ; that the 
future founder of one of the most distinguished sec- 
tions of God's Church was thy son in the Lord. Truly 
thy joy will be exceeding great when all secrets are 
revealed, and the star-gemmed crown is placed on 

♦Zinzendorf, the founder of the Moravians, was arrested and con- 
verted by seeing a picture in a gallery bearing the motto alluded to. 
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thy head. It will be too bright for thy brow. In 
overwhelming surprise, and love, and rapture, wilt 
thou not cast it at the pierced feet of thine exalted 
Redeemer ? 

The next day found Sternberg again in the gallery. 
It was early in the morning, but some one was there 
before him. A slender figure, in a showy foreign dress, 
was crouching down near the wall, in an attitude ot 
great dejection. Who that ever saw that beautifully 
formed head, and those dark braids, could mistake 
the Spanish girl ? The painter did not : he recognised 
her instantly ; and softly approaching, with a smile of 
welcome on his face, was about to lay his hand on her 
shoulder, with a friendly salutation. But as he drew 
near, he saw that she was weeping bitterly ; and the 
very clasp of her hands betokened strong agitation. 
He had so longed to see her! and now he did 
not know how to speak the first words of greeting. 
" Gitana !" he half whispered. Gitana lifted her 
head hastily, and tried to articulate his name, but 
no sound was heard ; the hand she had held out 
was hastily withdrawn, to hide a fresh flood of 
tears. 

" Gitana, why do you weep so ? Has any one been 
cruel to you, and persecuting you again, to marry 
against your will ? My pretty maiden, tell me all your 
sorrows; my heart aches to see you so distressed. 
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Ah ! and how thin your hands have grown. Will you 
not speak to me, Gitana?" 

The gipsy girl could not resist those sympathizing 
tones ; it was not often tender words were breathed 
into her ear, save by such flatterers as always [haunt 
the footsteps of the beautiful and unprotected. She 
raised her despairing face, and Sternberg read thereon 
many changes. Its beauty had not faded, but grief 
and sickness had left umistakable traces of their 
presence. The artist was shocked, and eagerly asked 
if she was ill. There was no need to ask if he had 
but listened to the cough that choked her answer. 

" Come and sit on this bench, Gitana>" Sternberg 
commanded, rather than requested, and led her to a 
seat. 

"Now tell me what is grieving you so, and wasting 
your life away. If any one is injuring you, he shall 
answer for it. I am not too poor to protect the 
weak.'' 

"No, Seignor, it is nothing new, only the old 
trouble — my sins, and my fears about another life. 
I was so sorry, Seignor, to be obliged to go away 
without a word; but the tribe had received some 
secret intelligence that made them decide to decamp 
that very night, and we started off a few hours after 
I saw you. Oh, how miserable I was ! You know 
you had promised to ask the learned Seignor if he 
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thought I could get to that happy place; and how 
could I know if I never saw you again? Two 
months ago I fell ill ; they said I had my mother's 
disease, and that made me worse. I could not sleep, 
with thinking of a life that might come after this; 
and then where should I go, if I died young, as she 
did ? We kept moving ,from place to place, when 
I got a little better. Last week our tribe heard of 
the festival here, and it seemed to make me quite well 
again, to think of seeing you once more. We tra- 
velled slowly, and only arrived last night in the 
woods.'* 

"What made you come in here, Gitana, at this 
early hour?" 

" I was passing along, on my way to your rooms, 
Seignor, when I heard some people talking about the 
pictures in here, and thought I should like to see 
them; so I ventured to come in. And then, oh, 
Seignor ! I saw that dying face again, and He seemed 
to speak to w^-— yes, to the poor gipsy girl. You 
may think I am deceiving myself; but, indeed, 
^ something seemed to say that He did die for me too. 
And the thought of it nearly broke my heart. Tell 
me, Seignor, is it true ?" 

How joyfully did Sternberg repeat the story of the 
Cross, and lead her trembling spirit to trust in 
the Saviour; telling her how she had. sinned, and 
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how the debt had been paid by precious blood. 
Drawing out his Bible, he confirmed all his words, 
and added many blessed promises thereto. At one 
time, during his reading, she wept at the remembrance 
of past guilt; and at another she smiled at the as- 
siurance, not merely of pardon, but that the arms of 
love were open to enfold and bless her. As a little 
child, she received the truth, and without doubt she 
rested her weary heart and head at the foot of the 
Cross. On that day of feasting and revelry, when 
a thousand hearts were beating high with pleasure, 
the crowded German city did not contain one happier 
than Gitana's as she wended her way back to the 
camp without the walls. 

Once again she saw her friend — "her best on 
earth," she justly called him. It was to say farewell. 
The tents were folded, and they both knew it was 
a final adieu. The parting was not a sad one; the 
joy of the new life and peace was so bright, there 
was no room for sorrow. In fervent, touching 
language, Gitana uttered her thanks and blessings, 
while Sternberg's voice trembled as he prayed for her 
safety, amidst trials and temptations to come; and 
tender emotions flitted over his noble face as he 
gazed, for the last time, on a countenance he had 
learned to love only too well. 

The last time I She is gone, and he will see her on 
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more, until she stands before the throne in immortal 
and unfading beauty. 

Only once more we track the Spanish gipsy's 
roaming footsteps. Follow this narrow beaten path 
through the forest ; push aside the briars that impede 
your way, until you come to a spring of fresh water. 
Hard by, in a small clearing, is the encampment; 
and Gitana has pitched her tent, and laid down to 
die. The curtains are thrown back, that she may 
see again the green woods, with the sun gilding the 
leaves, and feel the soft summer breezy that murmurs 
among the branches, and hear the babbling brook 
sing its perpetual "songs without words." All the 
tribe knows that she is dying. Dark, cruel, cunning 
faces of men and women peer into the tent, 
and grow softer as they look at the sight within. 
They have always loved her, after their coarse fashion, 
and have been proud of their young princess, so 
beautiful and so gifted. The women secretly regret 
their many jealousies, and hard, taunting words 
They all strain their ears to catch the strange expres- 
sions that fall from her lips. The gipsy king is seated 
on the ground, by Gitana's bed of dried leaves, and 
her head is resting on his arm. He loves her yet ; 
opposition to his desire has only been as oil to 
the flame, and now he would fight with death 
for his prey. They are reconciled; but he, too 
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repents of the past, when, in his blind, selfish passion, 
he made her life a burden and a misery. Tears 
— ^large, briny tears — ^force themselves from his eyes 
as he bends over her. She is pleading with him, 
and Jesus is all her theme; faith and trust in 

« 

Him sustain her now, and as she dwells on His 
love and sacrifice, her face beams with unearthly 
brightness ; and those around her wonder at the new, 
strange beauty, and peace, and hope which they see 
in one who, since her childhood, has been melancholy, 
silent, and sa(jj. 

"Why are you so glad to leave us, Gitana, the 
flower of our tribe? I never saw you so happy before. 
How do you know, for certain, that you shall be so 
blessed after you sleep the last long sleep? What 
shall I do when the lily of our camp is withered ? — 
when the brightest jewel in my crown is stolen from 
me ? Oh, Gitana ! how can you be glad ?" 

Sweetly the dying girl's gentle tones still the king's 
sad lament. " Oh ! I have told you, and you will not 
understand. Jesus is gathering your flower to wear 
in His own bosom. It is only the little ones and 
the weak ones He carries there, and I am one of the 
very least of His flock. My sins are forgiven. My 
Saviour loves me better than even you do, and I shall 
be with Him for ever. He died on the cross for me, 
for poor Gitana. How I long to behold Him, and kiss 
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His feet I have been so wretched and lonely, and 
now I can hardly bear the thought of so much happi- 
ness. The good Seignor said my Saviour would never 
leave me. He is here now ; I feel His presence ; and 
He loves you too," turning her face up to the king, as 
she felt a tear drop on her brow ; " and every one of 
you^^ she adds, stretching out her thin hands towards 
the curious listeners without. " He loves you all, and 
died that you might live." 

Faint and exhausted, she closes her eyes ; a change 
^ is passing over her face ; they hold their breath in 
silent awe, until a moan of agony bursts from the stem 
lips of the king, as he sees her spirit struggling to get 
free. They think she will speak no more, when, with 
her last remaining strength, she lifts her heavy eyelids 
and feeble hands, exclaiming — 

" I see Him— I see Him ! He — holds out — His — 
woimded — ^hand — to me. — Seignor — He — did — die — 
iox—meP^ 

She sinks into the king's arms, with a smile on her 
lips. Gitana's weary feet have reached her Father's 
threshold, and will rest for ever in eternal mansions. 

Under the sighing, whispering trees, the tribe buried 
the gipsy girl, and left her to sleep that calm, un- 
troubled sleep the living eye hath never known, in the 
forest where the birds and the brook sing their re- 
quiem by her lonely grave. 
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" THE LIGHt OF THE WORLD:' 

HAVE heard many good sermons during 
my life-time, but the most powerful and im- 
pressive discourse I ever listened to was 
about a picture ; and the words and tones of the ven- 
erable man who delivered it can never be forgotten. 
But before I give you my notes of the sermon, I must 
tell you how I came to hear it. 

A picture was sent to our old town for exhibition, 
that awakened great interest, and many and diverse 
were the opinions concerning its merits. I con- 
sidered myself somewhat of an artist, and therefore 
able to pass a judgment; so of course felt a wish to 
see the subject of so much controversy. As the 
exhibitor chose artificial light to display the beauties 
of the painting, I went one dull, uncomfortable 
afternoon, to visit it, thinking I should thus secure an 
imdisturbed survey. To my satisfaction the-room was 
quite vacant, and, glass in hand, I made a deliberate 
and minute examination. The picture represented 
a tall man standing before a door and knocking. It 
was eventide, or early morning, for stars shone above 
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his head, which was crowned with gems and thorns ; 
but his face and figure were lighted up by a lantern 
chained to his wrist. His robe was white, but his 
mantle sparkled with precious stones. As I was 
observing these details, and admiring the artist's skill, 
I was interrupted by the entrance of another visitor. - 

He was a grey-haired old man, with a noble and 
winning face, a face that draws the beholder's love 
and confidence, as by a subtle charm. I stole covert 
glances at him, and secretly likened him to the 
Apostle John, and thought how some of the old 
masters would have loved to immortalize his beautiful 
countenance. While he feasted his eyes on the 
modem achievement of Christian art, I transferred 
my admiration for a time to the living picture. 

Slowly withdrawing his eyes, St. John (as I must 
ever call him) fixed them on me, with keen scrutiny 
in their gaze. There are certain people you may 
meet occasionally, who require no passport to your 
favour, no introduction or name ; they speak and you 
respond without a doubt. By the interchange of a 
few brief sentences they have read your character ; and 
frequently you disclose to such strangers thoughts and 
dreams secretly cherished, and utterly unknown to 
your daily companions. Such must have been this 
type of St. John, for when he addressed me unceri- 
moniously, I felt no surprise. 
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"What do you think of the picture, young lady?" 
he asked, in a voice that must have disarmed resent- 
ment, had I felt any. 

I had thought very many things about the painting ; 
and I willingly prepared to enter on a discussion of its 
merits, and demerits also, which I wisely thought I 
had discovered. 

" It strikes me that the figure is too tall fbr per- 
fect proportion," I began ; " but those eyes, and the 
reflection of the light from those gems are exquisite." 
I was proceeding in this strain, but St. John shook 
his head. 

" These are but trivial matters. I referred to the 
sad and solemn lesson and appeal that this canvas so 
eloquently breathes. It is the spirit and the meaning 
of the picture that form its highest value ; and if these 
are of so little worth, or fail to gain the first attention, 
then the artist has laboured in vain." 

I felt confused and somewhat ashamed of my de- 
generate petceptions. He had spoken warmly, but he 
added, in a softer accent — 

"What think you of the subject of the painting? 
You have read the motto ?" 

"Yes," I answered, still more embarrassed. "Of 
course I am aware that it is a scripture illustration, but 
I have not considered these things very much, except 
in relation to art." 
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The old gentleman again fixed his eyes upon me, 
and replied, pointedly — 

" Then you have been pursuing shadows ; you will 
assuredly find that they will prove such, ere long. 
These fleeting delights can never satisfy ; and although 
men may exalt art into a deity, they will find it power- 
less to raise their fellow men from misery, or to 
comfort themselves in time of sore distress. You are 
young, and I see you are enthusiastic in the worship 
of your loved pursuit Your eyes sparkled when you 
began to dilate on the perfections of this offspring of 
genius; you show signs of being a sincere votary. 
Pardon me, but I cannot see any one eagerly walking 
in, a dangerous path without stretching out my hand 
to draw him into a safer way. I am full of years," he 
continued, lifting his hat courteously from his silver 
locks, " you must forgive my seeming impertinence in 
addressing a stranger so freely ; but I have travelled 
in many lands, and conversed with people of strange 
nations and tongues, until my own countrymen and 
women feel like brothers and sisters." 

I must have been insensible, indeed, if I could 
have resisted the look of love and inquiry that he 
turned upon me; so I answered, and answered with 
sincerity, — 

" It is very kind of you, sir, to take any interest in 
me. May I ask whsit yot^ think of the picture before us?" 
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"Do not," said he, "for a moment suppose that 
I midervalue talent, or think lightly of the glorious 
productions of ancient or modem artists. It is 
against the blind worship of art itself that I would 
caution you, and urge your viewing it chiefly as a 
vehicle for conveying knowledge, and inspiring holy 
and exalted thoughts and sentiments. Unless every 
good gift that man possesses is consecrated to God, 
and used for the benefit of mankind, such gifts are 
abused; and if this picture before us, with its 
pathetic pleading, excites within you no other feeling 
than that of professional pride, and a desire to 
criticise, then it has been painted in vain for you/' 

" But, sir," I interrupted, " you do not condemn the 
critic, or object to pleasure, or even pride, being felt 
at the sight of such works as these?" 

" No, my young fiiend, far from it ; but you con- 
fessed just now that this was all, and that you 
discovered no deeper meaning, even in those solemn 
words attached. When you hear a preacher or read 
a book, do you merely hear and read to please your 
fancy, by commenting on style, manner, choice of 
language, grace and elegance of expression, entirely 
ignoring the aim and object of speaker or writer? 
This representation also has a mission, and its mission 
likewise is to teach and awaken the careless lover of 
art." 
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He paused, and thoughtfully turned over the leaves 
of a pamphlet that professed to explain the mysteries 
of the allegorical painting. But I felt anxious to 
know how my new friend would interpret its hidden 
purpose, and my curiosity was strong enough to over- 
come any timidity I felt in making the request. He 
seemed pleased at the question, which I dare say he 
hoped I should ask. 

"I am always delighted to impart instruction, 
especially to the young," he said, with a benign look. 
" That painting reminds me of a friend I once had. 
If it will not detain you too long, I will tell you 
some incidents of his life, and, like the picture, I will 
present them allegorically." 

I was in no hurry to depart, and I said so ; for no 
common inducement would have tempted me away 
then. I was really anxious to be taught, and also to 
know something more of my new acquaintance. We 
seated ourselves on a bench opposite the picture, and 
as the rain pattered down in the streets, I did not 
anticipate an interruption from without. The stranger 
turned towards me, and without any further delay 
began. 

" My friend was very young when I first knew him 
— a child that promised to adorn the station he 
occupied, and to fulfil the hopes of his gentle mother. 
His friends were numerous, for he had the art of 
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winning love, and his bright smiling face always 
evoked an answering smile. He was a fatheriess boy, 
and heir to a fine mansion and estate. His pious 
mother watched over him with the tenderest care, for 
she knew the failings of her cherished son, and 
laboured unceasingly to strengthen his virtues and 
check his insatiable love of pleasure. The lad re- 
turned this love — which was as a silver thread running 
across his destiny — it saved him from many excesses, 
but it was a cord not strong enough to draw him into 
wisdom's pleasant ways. I have referred to his 
mansion : it was a handsome structure. From the 
windows of my house I could see the principal 
entrance; and as he grew up to manhood that door 
was always open to receive his guests — for he was 
hospitable and generous to both rich and poor : the 
beggar that lingered round the stately porch seldom" 
went away unclothed or unfed. On the north side of 
the mansion was a dark avenue of cypress trees, that 
led to a low door, which sometimes opened to admit 
secret, ill-favoured visitors. Exactly opposite my 
window, on the eastern side, was another private door, 
of solid oak, strengthened with iron bars, and the 
approach to it led through a blooming flower garden ; 
but the weeds grew amazingly fast in that garden, and 
in the boy's early youth his mother would labour early 
and late to train the tender plants and uproot the 
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ever-increasing noxious ones. Sometimes the boy 
would help for a while, but most frequently he was 
to be noticed as a looker-on. I fancy I see him- now 
— the bright-haired child — standing in the doorway, 
with the golden sunshine beaming on him. 

" I was watching his mother one day, as I had often 
done before. The late rains had marred the beauty 
of some of the choicest flowers, and increased the un- 
sightly weeds, and her tears fell fast as she toiled on. 
Just then the garden gate swung open, and a grave 
man in a travel-stained dress advanced to her side. She 
welcomed him eagerly ; her tears ceased to flow ; and 
going towards the handsome door she spoke with her 
son, and led him towards the traveller, who seemed 
no stranger to the boy. But, to-day, the lad's counten- 
ance was clouded over, and he looked and spoke 
sullenly. I think his mother asked the traveller in, 
for she pointed to the door, but he looked at the 
child, and then shook his head ; for he knew, perhaps, 
as others did, that the mansion belonged solely to the 
young heir, and without his invitation none ever ven- 
tured to intrude. After a kind farewell to the lady, 
the stranger turned and left the garden, while more 
tears than ever now bedewed the drooping plants. I 
wondered long who the 'man could be, and why he 
came to that door, where neither hospitality nor 
charity was ever dispensed. It was evident the lady 
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deemed him no ordinary passer-by, but oncv she held 
in high esteem and honour. After this time I often 
saw him come and knock gentiy at the iron-clad 
door. Once he came in the garb of extreme poverty, 
but I recognised the melancholy face and lofty stature, 
that no mean raiment could disguise. The alms he 
asked were rudely denied, first by a menial, then by 
the young stripling himself, who parleyed long with 
the mendicant. At one time his face grew relenting, 
and he even opened the door, as if to invite him in, 
and I surely believed my interesting suppliant would 
gain his suit ; but the youth's sleeve was touched by 
some one from within, and the door was hastily 
shut. How disappointed the poor man looked as he 
departed. His sad face was sadder than ever. I 
did not, of course, suppose that he would come again 
after this, but he did; and he never came that way 
without turning aside to knock at that sturdy door. 
More frequently than not it was utterly in vain : he 
did not even procure a refusal. 

" Years rolled on, the boy had reached the age of 
man, and his manliness sat gracefully upon him. .The 
world, the narrow-sighted world saw everything to 
please — courage, honour, talent, wit, generosity — ay, 
a man after its own heart It is true it did not see 
the frequenters of the dark avenue, nor hear the 
dreary sounds that now and then issued from the 
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low door. It is true it did not see how often one 
lonely man went away from the oaken portal, unfed, 
unclothed, and uncomforted ; but perhaps these facts 
would have told litde against the rich man ; the world 
would have counted them no sin, and would have 
smiled as kindly as ever upon fortune's favourite. 

" But I am omitting to tell you about his twin sister, 
his daily companion in childhood's sports, in youthful 
pursuits, and even in some of his manly engagements. 
She clung to him, as the lovely orchid in southern' 
lands weaves itself round the stately forest tree. She 
was beautiful when I first knew her, with innocence 
in her heavenly blue eyes, and truth on her tongue. 
I said her brother was brave, but in this quality she 
far outshone him. She feared neither visible nor in- 
visible power, and when her stalwart associate grieved 
her, he was often sore wounded with her soft re- 
proachful words, that pricked him like the point of a 
sword. I will just say, that as he grew in strength and 
comeliness his gentle sister declined in beauty, and 
her voice lost its sweetness. She loved the stranger 
that so often went away discouraged; and as she 
repeatedly implored. that he might be admitted, the 
seeds of discord were sown between them. 

" Advancing years had enfeebled the mother. She 
seldom entered the garden, and could only gaze from 
a narrow casement, and mournfully contemplate the 
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rapid decay of order and beauty around. The trees 
were green, but no fruit bent their boughs ; and the 
flowers that remained were almost choked with weeds 
and creepers, and poisoned with the breath of noxious 
deadly plants that grew on the very threshold, while 
around the door itself thorns and briars were flourish- 
ing, and intertwining their unsightly branches. 

" One morning the stranger came early, and knocked 
so loudly that all in the house could hear him. The 
good mother lay dying. She looked on her son, with 
love and sorrow in her dim eyes, and entreated him, 
for the last time, to let in the stranger. 

" * Grieve him no more, my son,' she said ; * he will 
not always seek you as he does now; and one 
day you will rejoice if you can call him friend. You 
will gain much, and lose nothing that is worth a 
sigh.' 

" * But I must give up many things that / count 
precious, and he and my present friends would never 
agree. However, I mean to make some sacrifices, 
and attend to this matter before I come to be laid as 
low as you are.' 

" * But now is the best and only time, my son. Do 
not delay ; he has many claims upon you, and he will 
not be slighted with impunity. My dear boy, promise 
me this before I die. You know that you are break- 
mg one of the laws of the kingdom, and you must 
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suffer vinless you win the favour of this despised and 
slighted stranger.* 

" * Well, mother, I promise ; it shall be as you 
wish.' 

" He that stood without the door smiled, as he 
heard footsteps advancing; but no one opened to 
him, and the footfalls died away. The promise of the 
son eased his mother's dying pillow, but although he 
had said * I go,' he went not. The stranger listened 
long; then, as he withdrew, the thorns pierced his 
feet, and the flowers seemed to fade and droop 
more than ever from that time, and some of the frailest 
died. 

" I saw my neighbour soon after, and ventured to 
expostulate with him. 

" * When I have a convenient season,' he replied, I 
will call for him ; when this mourning shall be over.' 

" His sister also urged the same request, but he laid 
his finger on her lips, and she glided from him, silenced 
for that time. For many months the stranger did not 
appear again, while the gay and thoughtless throng 
increased. Once he came when my friend had married, 
and his heart was tender ^dth its new joy. He brought 
a marriage gift in his hand, but, like himself, it was 
rejected and unnoticed. Again, when merry bells 
rang to hail his first-bom son, while others feasted on 
the proud father's bounty, no crumb fell to the stranger's 
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share, though his knock was heard clear and distinct as 
in other days. Another child came to gladden the 
homfe, awakening the father's recollection for a brief 
season ; but vain companions and family affairs soon 
lulled unpleasant thoughts and engrossed all his 
time. 

"At length, in the twilight of a calm summer even- 
ing, I espied the stranger leaving the mansion with 
my neighbour's youngest babe folded in his arms. 
The baby slept, its sweet cherub face resting peace- 
fully on his bosom. The rich man wept, and sent 
messengers after the stranger, who had carried away 
his little nursling ; but an answer came back, that if 
the father would accept of certain conditions, he 
should receive that which was better than ten sons, 
and that the child should one day be restored to 
his embraces. But he refused the conditions, either 
from disbelief in any such power to heal his wounded 
heart, or a dislike to take upon him a yoke that would, 
he feared, be burdensome. So he centred all his 
hopes upon his first-bom, fondly dreaming that the 
stranger would forget how fair and frail he was. But 
no ; ere long h^ too was led forth — the child of eight 
years old, and the heir to accumulated riches. 

" * Now,' said the stranger, * this proud man will 
surely open his door to me.' 

" I was somewhat surprised to see how gladly the 
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boy left the parental roof; how he smiled on, and 
clung to his guide with affectionate confidence. But, 
ah! the wail that arose firom the desolate hearth! 
Acquaintances forsook the dwelling, that only echoed 
with the moans of unavailing anguish or deep curses, 
because those household lamps were quenched that 
might never be rekindled. In the midst of sorrow 
and rebellion the mourner started to hear the well- 
known knock : the sound awakened burning anger. 

" * WTiat can he want with me now?' he muttered, 
striding to the door. The key grated harshly in the 
lock, and reluctantly the rusty hinges yielded to his 
violent hand. Beyond the tall rank weeds was the 
patient pale face of the traveller. He had need of 
patience, for the mourner felt no remorse stirring 
within his bosom, which sorrow had pierced with a 
two-edged sword. In wrath my unhappy neighbour 
spoke : — 

" * Thou art mine enemy. I desire none of thy 
company. Thou hast robbed me, and borne away my 
little ones. Surely one of my lambs might have 
sufficed thee ! Is this thy vaunted love ? thy tender 
pity?' Then changing his tone to one of eajmest 
entreaty, he continued, *0h, give me back my dar- 
lings ! What profit or pleasure have I in my life, if 
these depart ? end of what use are my riches, with 
none to inherit them ? Show me how thou canst be 
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merciful, and all that I possess I will lay at thy 
feet.' 

" * Give thy riches to the poor and the needy. 1 
am oft-times poor, and hungry, and houseless, but I 
sell not my love and mercy to man for silver, or houses, 
or lands. Thy babes are happy, and possess an in- 
corruptible inheritance. They would not come back 
if they might Thou shalt go to them, and see them, 
where they are, if thoU grant tlie one boon I ask now, 
as I have so often asked before.' My friend trembled, 
but still he opened not the door. 

" * Stranger,' he said, * I am full of sorrow this day. 
My house is disordered and unfit for such a guest as I 
perceive, thou art. I could not welcome thee while 
every thought lingers round my broken idols, and 
while my love bleeds at every pore.' 

"*Well,' said the stranger, earnestly; *then thou 
hast never been in such need of my presence before : 
because now thou art weary and heavy laden, I come 
to offer my aid and friendship.' 

** He spoke many yet more persuasive words, but 
utterly in vain. My friend was blinded by self-indul- 
gence, and wilfully closed his ears against the reason- 
ing that he could not answer or gainsay; so, with a 
sigh and a groan, he closed the heavy door, leaving 
the stranger still standing without, with tears in his 
eyes. My neighbour returned to his desolate hearth, 
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and from henceforth his sister's presence became un- 
endurable, until she began to carry on her once 
unsullied brow traces of his violence. For weeks she 
would be mute; then suddenly gathering up her 
length, would seize his unguarded moments, to utter 
words that poisoned his choice wine, and changed his 
hollow mirth into bitterness; for my friend, after a 
season, regained his spirits, and covered his sorrow 
(if any remained) under the gayest of festive robes. 

"One day I heard that he was sick and near his 
end. I was speedily beside him. The room was full 
of his old companions, and his sister sat by his pillow, 
severe and frowning, talking loudly over his past 
history, while he tossed to and fro, and feebly besought 
her to leave him in peace. 

"* Peace!' she almost shrieked. * Peace! where 
will you find it now? Yet if you really desire it, 
listen !' She held up her finger, and a radiant smile 
illuminated her countenance as that knock once again 
re-echoed from roof to basement of the mansion. 

"* He is come again,' eagerly whispered the maiden. 
''Let me go and bring him hither!' I joined in her 
prayer, but it did not avail. 

"*I am too weak,' said he, 'but if my friend will 
ask him to give me health again, I promise to devote 
the rest of my life to his service.' 

"* I will intercede for your life,' I said ; * but resolve 
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at once to receive him, and make known your wants 
to him ; he is waiting to draw near to you and hear 
your petitions.' 

"' I beseech you, delay no longer,' urged his sister. 
But the light faded from her face as he answered, 
with a satisfied air, — 

" * No ; lying here I can do nothing tf) show my 
repentance. I have told you I will set my house in 
order, if I recover, that he may be made welcome ; so 
rest content, and trouble nie no more.' 

" * But suppose you should not rise from this sick 
bed ? and even if you do, the stranger may never pass 
this way again, or deign to notice you.' 

" * That is unlikely,' said he, * after showing such an 
interest in my welfare. Besides, I feel better already, 
if you would only leave me in peace.' 

"So we refrained from further remonstrance, and 
kept silence; while he, lulled into a state of tran- 
quillity and security, after making his long-deferred 
resolution, fell into a deep sleep. Day by day I heard 
of his improving health, and then of his return to old 
habits and former pursuits, with greater recklessness 
than ever ; but of his reformation and the fulfilment, 
of his vows I heard nothing. . 

"Seasons came and went. Spring awoke, and 
welcomed summer with a burst of song; autumn 
blushed its fruits to ripeness, then gloomily and 
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noiselessly sank into its wintry tomb. My friend's 
garden looked like a wilderness that had never seen 
or felt a summer's warmth — everything had run to 
waste; the sickly plants had been choked by en- 
croaching weeds, and one single star-like flower was 
all that had outlived neglect and lack of culture. The 
oak door was half hidden by unsightly climbers, that 
no winter frosts could kill, and that twined their 
damp leaves round the portico, making a shelter for 
owls and bats. 

" I was looking from my open window, one dismal 
morning, and thinking how long it was since the meek 
stranger had visited my neighbour, when, as I stood 
looking and musing, the object of my thoughts 
appeared, his gentle face sadder than ever. He raised 
his hands and knocked, as at other times — an empty 
echo answered. Again he knocked, but none opened, 
although some one laughed within. The chilly, 
searching wind crept round the walls, as that winter 
day wore on, until the sun went down behind a bank 
of dark clouds. I could not sleep, while that stranger 
was denied a place to lay his head. I had long known 
who he was, and what was his desire, but I had no 
power to move the heart of my friend in his favour ; 
so I could only pray, and watch to see the end. 
Midnight came on ; his locks were wet with the cold 
dew, yet still he waited and listened'. He held a bright 
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lamp in one hand, that lit up the whole scene, and 
showed a deep wound in the other hand, that was 
raised again and again to knock. At last even his 
patience and forbearance seemed exhausted, for he 
slowly turned away from the door. The lamp-light 
now fell full on his own kingly face, and on the 
glittering jewels that gleamed beneath his coarse 
raiment. His pitiful look gave place to an expression 
of severity; the blood trickled from his hands and 
brow, and his footprints stained Hie pathway; his 
garment swept the little starlike flower from its stem, 
and it dropped among its dead companions. 

" He had gone for ever ! 

" When outside the gate, he paused an instant, and 
pronounced the doom of my poor infatuated friend. 
In the dead of night I heard these dread words : — 

" * Because I have called, and ye refused ; I have 
stretched out my hand, and ye have not regarded: 
I also will laugh at your calamity ; I will mock when 
your fear cometh. When distress and anguish come 
upon you, then shall ye call upon me, but I will not 
answer : ye shall seek me early, but ye shall not find 
me.' 

"The stranger's face and figure had changed — 
anger sat on his bleeding brow, and with awful majesty 
he uttered the final sentence, and sware — 

" ' Ye shall not enter into my rest.' 
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* "I need not describe my own horror and griefl 
I afterwards learned how it went with the doomed 
master of that house. He slept that night, but terrible 
dreams scared him. With a start he awoke, and 

* a fear came upon him, and trembling, which made all 
his bones to shake.' He looked around — the dim 
taper cast long shadows on the wall and floor. All 
things were the same as when he lay down to sleep, 
and yet not the same; a sense of vacancy and 
desertion stole into his heart. Something (he knew 
not what) had gone from him ; it was as if the taper 
had suddenly gone out, and left him in darkness. 
The wind sobbed and wajled round his casement, but 
he could not interpret those lamentations of nature. 
He was all unconscious of that which made evij 
spirits triumph; so again he embraced his pillow, 
soothing his troubled breast with the old self-delusion, 

* To-morrow I will open unto him.' 

" To-morrow came. The sun rose in the east, and 
made the barren landscape almost smile ; but it could 
not revive the pretty flower that lay withering in the 
garden, neither did it gladden the spirit of my friend. 
A cloud was to hide from him evermore all sunshine. 
Other morrows dawned, equally cheerless. He dared 
not face the maiden, and dreaded the sound of her 
voice ; it was as the voice of an accusing conscience. 
Sometimes he would look from his casement to see if 
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the stranger was passing that way, and once he tried to 
open the door, but the key was lost; and I doubt 
whether those rusty hinges would have yielded to his 
now enfeebled hand. Yet still he murmured to him- 
self, as he counted his gold or feasted his friends, 
* To-morrow, to-morrow he will come ! he often tarried 
long.' Alas ! that to-morrow had no birth. No more 
royal grace and dignity came there in humble guise, or 
condescended to ask xmwilling hospitality. Again I 
was summoned to the mansion, that showed signs of 
decay. Death stood at the gates, and gay companions 
forsook its master, to return no more. I tried to 
whisper peace, but the words died on my lips ; for he 
wrung my hands, and cried, ' Too late ! too late ! Oh 1 
if I had but known the time of my merciful visita- 
tion ; but now it is for ever hid from mine eyes. My 
sun is gone down in darkness, and with it all the fond 
hopes of youth and the treacherous vows of later 
years. I always dreamed of a to-morrow^ but found 
no to-day for a fulfilment !' 

" Indeed it was too late; his to-morrow brought such 
a weight of woe, that it was only cursed, and bore 
the burden of his sigh, ' Would God it had never 
dawned 1' " 

A long silence followed the last words, which were 
mournfully uttered ; and the narrator averted his face, 
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to hide the emotioh he could not quite suppress. It 
had been evidently painful to recall the ill-starred fate 
of his friend. I gazed at the picture again and again, 
and those sad, pleading eyes, seemed to ask, " Wilt 
thou, also, send me away ?" How full of wonderful 
meaning was that painting now, and how blind I had 
been ! Still that gaze fascinated me, until the tears 
stole down my cheeks. I saw myself, my broken 
vows, my fast-fading flowers of promise ; and a fearful 
vision rose of myself, deserted, hopeless, and at last 
cast out. I shuddered at the thought, and a sob 
escaped me. The old man turned his benevolent face 
towards me, laid his hand on my shoulder, and said, 
kindly, — 

"Do you understand my lesson?" I could not 
answer, and he continued, ** I think you do ; it is not 
a story to recall lightly, and I trust may not be soon 
forgotten." 

I thanked him warmly as he rose to go. He held 
out his hand, and smiled : — 

" I have almost finished my race, but I desire to 
speak in my Master's cause while life remains. The 
stormy weather drove me in here for shelter; it will 
have proved a heaven-sent tempest if it drives you to 
the only safe refuge, and leads you to open your heart 
for the shelter of the stranger." 

"Accept my thanks, sir," I replied. "I shall not 
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forget your lesson. I wish all who see this painting 
could have such an interpreter as I have had." 

" The artist has received his reward, if this memorial 
of his genius utters its divine language to but one 
solitary soul. Farewell, dear child, we shall meet 
once again, where I humbly hope to hear the Saviour 
say to you, * I was an hungered, and ye gave Me meat; 
I was thirsty, and ye gave Me drink ; / was a stranger, 
and ye took Me in' " 

With a kindly pressure of the hand, and a blessing 
.softly breathed, he left me alone with my awakened 
conscience ; alone with those accusing, compassionate 
eyes bent on me. 

I had gone to that room to criticise, admire, and 
perhaps condemn. I returned home, self-condemned 
and self-accusing, to weep and to gray. 
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THE SCULPTORS LESSON. 

•• Place in stony hands that pray for ever 
Tender words of peace, and strive to wind 
Round the leafy scrolls, and fretted niches, 
Some true loving message to your kind. 

****** 

*' But 1 think, when years have floated onward. 
And the stone is grey, and dim, and old, 
And the hand forgotten that has carved it, 
And the heart that dreamed it, still and cold ; 

'• Then may come some weary soul o'erladen, 
With perplexed struggle in his brain ; 
Or, it may be, fretted with life's turmoil. 
Or made sore with some perpetual pain. 

** Then, I think, those stony hands will open. 
And the gentle lilies overflow 
With the blessing and the living token 
That you hid there many years ago." 

A. A. Proctor. 

T was towards the latter part of the reign of 
Edward IV., when a certain baron, burdened 
with the weight of many years and many 
sins, lay in his castle, dying. He knew his stiffened 
limbs would mount his steed no more, that he could 
follow his liege lord no more to the battle or the chase. 
A greater monarch than Edward had summoned him 
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to meet a sterner foe than any that he encountered on 
the field of St. Albans, and he felt inevitably that this 
enemy would shortly disarm and vanquish him. 
Already his eye was dim ; he could scarcely see the 
face of his still comely dame, as she ministered with 
unwearied patience and tenderness to his wants. His 
attendants feared to come near their restless, irritable 
old master, as he groaned aloud, and tossed to and fro 
on his couch, with a mind still more ill at ease than 
his body. The chamber where he lay was built of 
stone, and through the narrow casement came in the 
rays of the setting sun, crimsoning the sombre gray 
walls, arid casting a halo of golden light on the head 
of the gentle wife. But when the beams crept round 
and fell across the sinking baron's couch, the peacefiil 
happy sunlight was more than he could bear. 

" Shut out the light ! shut out the light !" he angrily 
muttered, hiding his face in the pillow. Then, when 
that ever-ready hand had obeyed, in a softer tone he 
whispered, "I want to speak to the abbot; send for 
him with all speed." . 

A messenger was quickly despatched, and within 
an hour the abbot stood at the castle gates, and was 
closeted for a long time with the owner of those wide 
domains. What Divine consolations the venerable 
priest administered to the dying, or what dark deeds 
were confessed, or what unavailing remorse and regrets 
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were breathed into his listening ear, the priest, as by 
his oath he was bound, never revealed ; and the walls 
maintained a stony silence on the subject. At midnight 
the household was summoned, the last offices of the 
Church were performed, and when the morning broke, 
the abbot left the. chamber, looking strangely content 
and well pleased, considering the scene he was just quit- 
ting j for at sunrise the grim old warrior had ceased to 
groan, and chafe, and fret He lay still and silent on 
his couch ; his weather-beaten face, scarred and deep- 
lined, was settling into stem repose ; and beside him 
knelt his faithful widowed dame, weeping bitterly, as 
she caressed his rough icy hand with her trembling 
fingers. She only remembered that once that hand had 
saved her from an imtimely death ; that once that fur- 
rowed face was the model of beauty and manliness in 
her eyes ; that once those lips were familiar with sweet 
and tender accents, and those closed eyes had been 
eloquent with love's most potent language — ^passionate 
and fierce it might be, but she caught only its glowing 
warmth. Ah, those halcyon daysl Of late how 
changed 1 But the lady in her grief and love drew a 
veil over these changes. In the ferocious, crime- 
stained old baron, she only saw the husband of her 
youth. Once he had loved and prized her, and that 
could never be forgotten. 
The baron slept under the altar of the chapel within 
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the castle walls, where generations of his ancestors 
reposed ; another succeeded to his honours and titles 
— and, perchance, inherited his vices too — ^but the late 
owner's memory was to be preserved, and his sins and 
shortcomings to be atoned for, by the rearing of a 
stately church, at his sole cost, to the disadvantage of 
his heir. Such nad been the result of the abbot's 
consolations, and it is presumed the priestly advice 
soothed the conscience of the dying noble and softened 
the sting of death. The baron departed, fully believing 
that all his crimes would be for ever buried under the 
foundations of his costly gift, and his stay in purgatory 
rendered very brief by the many prayers and genu- 
flexions that would be performed beneath its roof. If 
he found in another world that the abbot had been 
mistaken, or had wilfully misguided him, alas for the 
holy father, should they meet in the shades of purga- 
tory, on which he had discoursed so eloquently. 

The walls of the expiation church rose slowly from 
the earth on the outskirts of a little village, destined 
hereafter to become a prosperous town; and as the 
workmen laboured, they discussed the merits of the 
founder, his warlike fame, his bold actions, and his 
wonderful feats in the tournament; sometimes, with 
lowered tones, darkly hinting of other deeds, not so 
much to the credit and renown of the sturdy baron. 
But then, what faults (even of the gravest character) 
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might not such a magnanimous offering to religion 
cover ! Had not his stiffening hand reluctantly yielded 
what he knew would soon be forcibly wrested from 
him ? Had he not at last acknowledged the Church, 
which during his lifetime he had treated as a sham 
and an imposition, and to enrich it, impoverished his 
heir? Such a holy sacrifice was not likely to be 
forgotten, and henceforth St Wilfred's patron must 
be regarded as second only to the saints. 

Daily across the quiet fields was heard the sound 
of hammer and chisel, and the village lads and lasses 
stopped to gossip with the workmen, or mark the 
progress of their work, as they came from the well or 
the plough, or drove home the oxen from the pasture 
or the furrows. Especially were the villagers inter- 
ested in the operations of one south-country man, a 
carver in stone, who was employed in the more minute 
and particular portions of the edifice. P'rom beneath 
his masterly finishing strokes passed the heads of 
kings and queens, monks and nuns, with strange 
grotesque images, resembling no creature on the face 
of the earth, pure creations of the carver's fancy. The 
simple peasants innocently laughed at his grimacing 
gargoyles, unconscious that some of them bore a 
strange resemblance to their own uncouth visages. 
A notable genius was this sculptor to these rustics, 
and in truth he was greatly superior to those around 
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him ; a thoughtful, serious man — a century in advance 
of his fellows — ^with a keen sense of the beautiful in 
all things, and an innate love of truth. 

One April day there was a fete held in the 
neighbourhood: the builders claimed a holiday, and 
set off to join the country people in their sports. 
Michael, the carver, was also urged to go, but he 
cared neither for feast nor game, so remained at his 
post, contentedly finishing a group of lilies for a boss 
that a rougher hand had commenced. A storm had 
been threatening all the afternoon, and as Michael put 
away his tools, the first large drops of a shower fell. 
He hurried along, thinking to reach 'the village before 
the black clouds emptied themselves ; but as he 
gained the highway they poured out their torrents, 
driving him to seek shelter i^ a little hut by the 
wayside. With scant ceremony, Michael pushed open 
the door and entered. A grave-featured man, seated 
at a table, with an open manuscript book before him, 
seemed the only occupant of the cottage, which 
merely contained the bare necessaries of life. He 
bade Michael enter, and offered him a seat on the 
settle, close to the remnants of a wood fire. A few 
words were exchanged between the men, and then 
Isaac (MichaeVs entertainer) went out behind the hut 
to procure more fuel, for the rain had chilled the air. 
In his absence Michael looked around. The dress 
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and surroundings of his host proclaimed him to be 
a herdsman ; but then the book — that was a rare 
sight in such a place — and the whole aspect of the 
man, despite his coarse garments, were at variance 
with the poverty around him. Isaac returned, and 
piled fresh wood upon the almost expiring embers, 
and then they fell to talking about the baron and the 
new church, and Michael asked the herdsman if he 
had ever seen the old lord. 

"No," said the latter; "like yourself, I am a 
stranger to these parts," and then he was silent. 

" I should guess," said Michael, hesitatingly, " you 
have not been a herdsman all your life ; your speech 
and yonder book do not agree with that condition of 
life ;" but whfen he saw a deeper shade of gravity than 
before pass over Isaac's face, he hastened to add ; 
" I do not desire to pry into your concerns ; I sought 
shelter here, and have no right so to abuse your 
hospitality." 

Isaac fixed a penetrating eye upon his guest's frank, 
intelligent countenance. Its ingenuous character 
seemed to satisfy him, for he replied — 

" I believe you are an honest man. I confess that 
I was not bom to be a keeper of cattle, but I have 
been forced to leave my home and earn my bread in 
this humble guise. Yet, I pray you, mark me ; it is 
not for the commission of any crime that I am driven 

6* 
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as an exile to these northern regions." He paused, 
and then continued, as if desirous to change the 
subject, "What part do you take in the building of 
yonder church ?" 

" I am the head carver. I put the finishing strokes 
to the faces and flowers that are to deck the building 
in every part. The crypt is almost done; there is 
some fine work there which will be shut out from the 
light ; but it must needs be beautiful, for the great God 
can see into the darkest comer." 

"Just before you came in I was reading in my 
book, *The eyes of the Lord are in every place, 
beholding the evil and the good.'" 

" What sort of a book may it be?" asked Michael, 
drawing nearer, as his host turned over the leaves. 
" I can read myself out of almost any Latin book, for 
my uncle was a very learned monk, and taught me 
many things, hoping I should one day join his 
brotherhood. But it did not' seem my vocation, and 
now the abbot says the holy Church is as well served 
as if I had worn a cowl. It will be well if my sins, as 
well as the baron's, are atoned for by the building of 
St. Wilfred's." 

Isaac had been searching busily for something 
while Michael was speaking, and now he pointed to 
a line, saying — 

" If you can read Latin, you can perhaps also read 
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this English writing; it is very clearly transcribed; 
and then, maybe, you can tell the meaning of those 
words." 

After some thought, and spelling, and knitting of 
his brows, the carver slowly read, " Without shedding 
of blood there is no remission of sins." Then he 
shook his head, and looked at Isaac. 

" Nay, those are strange words ; I never read them 
before. What is your book about ?" 

" About God and Jesus. Christ, His Son. It is 
God's own book, *the Word of God,'" said Isaac, 
reverently. 

"It must be good, then; but I never heard my 
uncle speak of it. Does it tell you about the saints, 
and the holy mother, and St. Catherine?'* asked 
Michael, much interested. 

"No; there is very little about the Virgin, and 
St. Catherine is not mentioned. The latter part tells 
of Jesus and the love of God." 

"That is strange. But are there no beautiful 
legends in it — no stories of the saints ? I always like 
to think of them best. I dare not think of God ; He 
is a great and terrible Judge. If the saints did not 
plead for me, He would never send for me out ot 
purgatory." 

" No, you are mistaken. My book says, * God is 
love;' and it is full of beautiful stories, telling of His 
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love and kindness to sinful men, and how we may be 
saved, and our sins be all forgiven." 

" Then your book is wonderful, indeed. I should 
like to hear some of the stories you speak of. I can 
think of them while I am working. I am tired of 
thinking of those I read long ago." 

So Isaac read, first in the Old Testament, one of 
those exquisite passages of Jewish history that so 
delight the child's mind, and that to a devout spirit 
possess greater attractions as years roll on — each read- 
ing discovering some new charms and subtle beauties 
previously unobserved ; fresh, as if never heard before, 
yet endowed with a sweet familiarity, and the odour 
of a thousand hallowed recollections clinging to it. 

All the latent poetry awoke in MichaeFs soul, and 
all the artist swelled his heart, as Isaac led him to 
Haran, and showed him the sleeping patriarch and 
his glorious vision of angels; and when the chapter 
was ended, Michael heaved a deep sigh of pleasure. 

" That was a better dream than any of the saints 
had, whose lives I have read. Did the Lord hear 
Jacob?'* 

" Yes ; and when he passed that stone some years 
afterwards, he was a rich man, and had many sons 
and daughters. And Jacob kept his vow, too ; he did 
not think of God as a * terrible Judge;' he only 
thought of Him as a kind and gracious Father." 
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The storm had long since passed over, and Michael 
with some regret took his leave ; but that night, and 
all the next day, Jacob on his rude pillow, with his 
sleeping, radiant face, was continually pictured on the 
carver's mental eye. He visited the hut again and 
again, and found Isaac willing to read or converse 
always on the contents of the book which seemed his 
only companion. While the descriptions of eastern 
scenes, manners, and customs fascinated mind and 
ear, Michael was imbibing unconsciously new views 
and thoughts; his heart was softly unfolding itself 
to the blessed influences of the Holy Spirit. Isaac 
marked a change in his guest, an eagerness to know 
more and more, and sometimes the betrayal of irre- 
pressible emotions. So one day, when the carver 
came to visit him, Isaac resolved to speak more 
openly, and to MichaeFs astonishment, he acknow- 
ledged himself as belonging to that proscribed sect, 
the Lollards ; for which reason he had been compelled 
to labour in obscurity, to escape the persecutions of 
priests and king's officers. Michael, a good Catholic, 
was sadly shocked ; he involuntarily shrunk from the 
exile's side ; but, despite the vision of fasts, penances, 
&c., he faithfully promised not to betray the man 
whose roof had sheltered him from the storm, and 
then he sorrowfully departed. 

Ot course he must darken the heretic's door no 
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more ; what would the abbot say if he knew ? But 
then, why should he know ? It was not a premeditated 
thing; he could not be very guilty; at least, that 
Jesus of whom Isaac had read would not judge him 
so, if it was true that Jesus was really so gentle and 
loving. No — he would say nothing about it. 

This was certainly one step towards deliverance 
from priestly power, when Michael dared to reason 
and think for himself. But having so resolved, he 
honestly tried to forget the past few weeks — tried to 
banish the memory of Isaac's noble face — tried to 
stifle the recollections of those heart-searching words, 
uttered in that rich, solemn voice. It was harder than 
he imagined ; it seemed impossible to go back to the 
old train of thoughts and feelings ; his awakened soul 
refused to be sung or hushed to sleep again. 

He did his best, however, never passing by the 
hut, and taking pains to avoid a meeting with the 
herdsman ; but he could not forget. If he carved a 
face, it somehow always bore a resemblance to that 
one which persisted in haunting him. At night it was 
worse than ever, Isaac was constant as his shadow. 
Now he saw him a gentleman, courted and smiled 
upon ; now a fugitive, houseless and despised ; now 
sitting by the turf fire, in his coarse dress, reading, or 
turning to Michael, and saying, " The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin." Then all next day he 
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would ponder over the words, and wonder how any 
one could think Isaac wicked. He wished he had 
asked him why the book was thought to be a bad one, 
since all he had heard was good and holy. Would 
it be wrong to go just once more ? The idea, once 
entertained, soon grew too strong to be suppressed. 
After many crossings and sprinklings, and a whole 
night spent in the repetition of prayers, with a tremb- 
hng hand he knocked at Isaac's door. 

This was not the last time, as might be expected. 
Again and again he found his way there, until he 
became a devout believer in the truths and doctrines 
for which his friend had suffered. This intercourse 
could not long be hidden. Isaac had been looked 
upon with suspicious eyes for some time by his mo- 
nastic neighbours, and in a few months he had to 
take to flight again ; and Michael himself was called 
upon to attest the sincerity of his faith in the abhorred 
tenets of the Lollards. His firmness and courage 
showed that the pure word of God had taken deep 
root in his heart, for amid temptations and trials he 
continued faithful to the religion he had adopted. 

Twelve months passed by, the church was still 
rising, its fair proportions gradually becoming more 
apparent to the spectator. But in one department of 
labour a great loss was felt, and the abbot often 
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frowned as he inspected the inferior workmanship of 
Michael's successor. One day, after an unsatisfactory- 
visit to the walls of St. Wilfred, the abbot sat musing 
in his chair for a long time; then he paced up and 
. down the apartment, as if considering some knotty 
question. When his mind seemed made up, he turned 
to the well-spread and hitherto-neglected table, and 
partook of the viands with a hearty relish. A flagon 
of wine concluded the repast, and thus strengthened, 
the old priest lighted a lamp and left his cell. Three 
long passages were traversed, until he came to a door, 
which was opened with a key suspended from his 
girdle. Passing through, he locked the door behind 
him, and proceeded up another and still darker 
passage, at the end of which he stopped, and stooped 
down to lift up a trap-door by means of a ring in the 
floor. This done, he carefully descended a flight ot 
steep stairs, leading to more passages, low and damp, 
and in utter darkness. The lamp flickered in the 
chilly draught, and the abbot shivered, notwithstand- 
ing the rich wine that had fired his veins and flushed 
his cheeks. Again the old man paused, selected 
another key from the bunch that hung by his side, 
and, exerting his utmost strength, pushed back a low 
iron door. The unsteady light of the lamp disclosed 
a nari^ow dungeon, glistening with moisture, and on 
the floor of this wretched hole, on a bundle of damp, 
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filthy Straw, lay the form of a man. At the creaking 
of the rusty hinges the man had started up, and now 
leant upon his arm, surveying his visitor with a half- 
stupefied Stare. The abbot devoutly crossed himself 
as soon as his eyes fell on the poor, emaciated 
captive ; but compassion was a weakness in which the 
reverend father seldom indulged, and not a gleam of 
it softened his features when the poor creature, after 
making an effort to rise, sank back exhausted and 
half fainting. Still the abbot did not speak; he 
calmly looked on, with stern complacency, as the 
prisoner, with great exertion, bent down to moisten 
his parched lips from a jug of unwholesome-looking 
liquid, the heavy fetters on his wrists preventing him 
firom carrying the vessel to his mouth. But this done, 
he, too, uttered no sound, and merely gazed at the 
priest with an air of quiet expectation. At length the 
father condescended to address him, and although 
his discourse was a long one^ it elicited no response ; 
indeed, none seemed expected or required, until, as 
he was preparing to depart, the abbot observed— 

" If thou thinkest well to do as I propose, hold up 
thine hand." . 

Feebly the chained hand was raised, and the priest 
nodded ip approval. 

"'Twill be better every way if thou recant, and 
return to the true Church," he continued; but the 
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captive shook his head decisively. "Well, well, if 
thou art determined to be lost, I cannot help thee. 
To-morrow, brother Felix will set thee at liberty to 
return to thy work." 

So saying, he left the dungeon, and gladly breathed 
the fresher air above that trap-door. 

A wily man was the abbot, and not particularly 
scrupulous in the means he took to accomplish any 
cherished design ; and now he was meditating a most 
questionable transaction. He was going to permit a 
heretic, over whom he had pronounced the heaviest 
curses, to help in erecting a sacred edifice consecrated 
to the worship of beings he had openly denied as 
unworthy of adoration. But other considerations out- 
weighed this incongruity, and quieted the very weak 
conscience of the father. The captive had been 
punished, so the Church was partly avenged : then 
the Church would gain much by sparing the life of 
this man : he was a clever carver, and there seemed 
no one likely to supply his place just then : the beauty 
of his work would partly compensate for the infidelity 
of his heart. Perhaps, when' at liberty once more, and 
mingling among old scenes and companions, he might 
return to his allegiance, and at any rate he could not 
communicate evil, or infect others with his spiritual 
disease; and lastly, none would know of it; so he 
should order his release. No one would suspect that 
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his obstinacy continued, but all would conclude that 
the sufferings he had undergone, and the pious dis- 
course of the abbot, had accomplished the desired 
recantation — that the wandering sheep had been re- 
stored to the fold. So reasoned the abbot, and, 
according to his Church, the end fully justified the 
most crooked means. Brother Felix, therefore, re- 
ceived his orders, which Jie executed with unquestion- 
ing fidelity. 

In the dungeon below, a ray of hope had entered 
the heart of the captive. Michael, for it was no other 
than he, lay back upon his bed of straw, to think over 
all that had been said, and to reflect on the promise 
he had given. His heart bounded at the idea ot 
freedom, and tears coursed down his hollow cheeks 
as he thought of seeing the sunshine again, and 
inhaling the sweet fresh air and the perfume of 
flowers. Oh, how he longed to hear a bird sing once 
more, and the wind rustle among the forest trees ! Yet 
not for these or a thousand other delights would he 
have renoimced his faith; far rather would he have 
lingered out his miserable existence in that loathsome 
den, than deny a word of the truth. 

feut no such conditions had been made. His 
nature was but human ; and if we complain of incon- 
sistency in Michael's promise to continue his work as 
the price of freedom, the poor carver saw none. His 
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light was limited, we allow ; but had the inconsistency 
been presented to him, no allurements would have 
tempted him to serve the cause of his persecutors. In 
the first gladness of his heart, and the revival of his 
spirits, he would fain have broken the silence and 
solitude of his dungeon with prayer and praise ; but, 
alas ! he was voiceless. Never more on earth would he 
speak the name that was music to his ears ; and never 
more might he tell of the love that filled his own heart, 
and that had inspired him to endure all things for the 
sake of that love. Soon after his imprisonment he had 
been condemned to have his tongue cut out; and 
had it not been for his superior skill he would have 
seen daylight no more, and have been left to rot in 
that foul dungeon. Even as Michael counted up the 
delights that liberty would bring, the remembrance ot 
his cruel fate made the tears flow afresh. He must 
see his fellow-creatures deluded and blinded, and 
never speak a word to them of that new and living 
way that he had found. The thought was bitter for a 
time, so that he almost wished they had left him 
there to die. But only for a little while did grief pre- 
vail : becoming calm, he gave thanks with his inmost 
soul for this deliverance, and fell asleep. 

The abbot recovered his good humour, for Michael 
was again at his post, but changed much as to the 
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outer man. He often laid down his chisel to wipe 
his brow ; his step was for a long time feeble, for his 
health but slowly returned. But he soon grew elo- 
quent in signs, and in ordinary matters seldom failed 
to make himself understood. Yet a weight of sadness 
oppressed the spirits of the dumb carver. Perhaps 
he felt his isolation more now than when utterly 
alone. He longed for some comfortmg word; and 
one moonlight night, when he felt somewhat stronger, 
he set out on a secret expedition. Taking a circuitous 
route, he came to Isaac's deserted hut, and going 
round to the little plot of land behind, he sat down 
to rest — to rest, and to muse on the past; on the 
sweet council he had taken with his friend under 
that lowly roof, and on the joy and peace he had found 
there. Oh, if he could only hear Isaac's voice again, 
as he had heard it last — ^fuU of hope and trust ! But 
there was one blessing left, one friend that could talk 
to him, and for that he had come. Under an old haw- 
thorn was buried the precious manuscript that Isaac 
had been forced to relinquish, and Michael now 
carefully sought for it. Removing the dead leaves and 
mould with his hands, he soon found the volume, 
which he kissed repeatedly, as if it had been a living 
creature. 

" And so it is," thought Michael, almost smiling at 
his own rapture ; " it is the ' Word of Life ; ' and the 
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best friend I have left, that I shall ever see with these 
bodily eyes." 

The treasure was found ; but then arose the ques- 
tion how he was to keep it near himself, so that he 
could read it when opportunity served. For the 
present he buried it again under the tree ; but already 
it was sadly injured, like himself^ with imprisonment 
underground, and another winter would entirely ruin 
it. Many schemes suggested themselves, but all were 
impracticable, until it struck Michael that the church 
itself was his only resource. Since his deliverance 
from prison he had slept in an old shed near at hand. 
That night he crept into the half-finished building, and 
set to work. Removing one of the small flag-stones 
in the darkest comer of the crypt, he hollowed out 
a bed beneath, and lined it with thin slabs of stone ; 
and the following evening the pure and unadulterated 
Word of God was laid in the foundation of St. 
Wilfred. The grey morning often found Michael 
watching for its light to pore over Isaac's legacy. 
The more he read, the more he thirsted to communi- 
cate the blessed truth ; and would weep and sigh, 
and ofttimes gaze on those around him, as dumb 
animals in pain do, with sad, wistful eyes. 

One Sabbath day, wandering in the woods to escape 
from the sounds of mirth and the rude jests of the 
coarse-minded villagers, Michael sat down on a bank 
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to rest, and, unawares, he fell asleep. The songs of 
the birds filled the woods with harmony, and in his 
dream he envied the winged creatm-es their vocal 
powers. Then the sounds died away : not a chirp was 
heard ; and in the silence a thrush, whose notes had 
been the loudest in the chorus, who was perched on 
the lowest branch of a tree, took upon himself to ad- 
dress the flowers that grew at the sleeper's feet — wild 
roses and anemones, delicate blue-bells, lilies, and 
stately foxgloves, with many others alike fair and frail 
— ^and the thrush said — 

" I cannot think why you flowers were made only 
to bloom in the spring, and die at the first sign of 
winter. You have a kind of life, it is true, but better 
had you been made senseless stones; you have no 
breath to praise the Lord ; nor are you durable enough 
to build any memorial of His goodness. All the year 
round we sing, and warble forth our praises in this and 
other lands ; sometimes soaring up to heaven's gate, 
until the angels hear us; sometimes' close to earth, 
calling on men to praise the Lord ; and even if men 
clip our wings, and cage us in a narrow prison, we do 
not forget our hymns, and our little ones next year 
will take up the same strains. But you flowers — creep- 
ing along the face of the earth, never soaring — ^what 
glory hath the Maker in your lives ? " 

Then the rose spake. " Thy senses are dull, vain 
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bird. It is true we cannot awaken the music you 
boast of, and yet wc were not made for nought. The 
bright hues that dye the least amongst us were painted 
by the Creator's hand; we reflect some portion of His 
beauty, and man makes fruitless efforts to rival our 
exquisite tints. The stones that you deem better than 
ourselves are used to immortalize our graceful forms; 
the painter and the carver never weary of imitating our 
endless variety, thus acknowledging a genius greater 
than their own. Besides, the Almighty Maker permits 
us 'to be emblems even of Himself. I speak to all of 
His love. He calls Himself by my name, and yonder 
pale lily reminds the passer-by of His purity and 
Humility. We are faint types of the immortal flowers 
that bloom in thp gardens of paradise, and no reflec- 
tion of heavenly graces can man afford to miss. We 
are not ungrateful; our office in the service and 
worship is different from yours ; while your songs re- 
echo, we ceaselessly offer up the fragrant incense, 
sweet odours that God doth not despise ; for each mom 
and eve He droppeth the refreshing dew into our open 
petals. When His sun shines, we lift our faces to it and 
smile ; when His wind passeth over us we bend our 
heads in submission ; and although, at the appointed 
time, we droop and wither, yet the seeds that fall from 
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our bosoms, or that the breezes carry away, will spring 
up next year to delight man's eye, and to remind him 
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of a hand divine. No, we cannot sing ; but we can be 
beautiful in our place and season." 

And then the sleeper awoke, happy and glad ; and 
gathering a handful of the flowers beside him, resolved 
that henceforth they should be an example to him, in 
art and in life. Though mute, he too might live a 
holy life, and reflect the temper and disposition of his 
Saviour. 

After this incident, Michael took greater pains than 
ever to be a faithful copyist of nature, and the abbot 
viewed with increasing delight the progress his protegk 
made. His garlands only lacked colour and perfume ; 
and his angels, with their calm and steadfast faces, bore 
the print of the carver's own pure mind. No artist, 
with passions unsubdued and spirit unregenerated, 
can stamp holiness on the brow of his image; he 
cannot paint or chisel truly an emotion that he has 
not himself experienced. Can he know what true love 
is that knows not God, who is the fountain and 
essence of love ? Chastened and sanctified, Michael's 
conceptions bore the impress of a renewed nature ; 
the folded hands and wings, and the enwrapped face, 
suggested to the beholder something more than out- 
ward devotion. Lifeless, yet they seemed to live; 
and should any kneel beside those angels in the 
temple, and pray with wandering heart and eye, these 
stones would rebuke them. 
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Another year fled swiftly away. It was autumn 
again, and Michael's health declined; but he still 
laboured on, though in weariness and pain. He had 
humbly striven to live the Gospel ; and his life, though 
he knew it not, had been a more eloquent witness on 
the side of goodness and genuine piety than any of 
the austere monks of St. Wilfred, and even than 
their reverend abbot, who about this time was seized 
with sudden iljness, and died, without seeing the great 
desire of his heart accomplished. 

The Bible remained undiscovered, yielding unfail- 
ing comfort and delight to its owner. But what its 
fate would be when he was gone, was Michael's 
constant thought. He had heard nothing more of 
Isaac ; the poor people in the village could not read, 
and so it would be useless bequeathing such a gift to 
them. The monks would most likely destroy it in- 
stantly, if it fell into their hands ; and yet he did not 
like to leave it buried down in the crypt, to moulder 
away. 

The winter's cold and frost came sooner than usual, 
and with great severity. Michael worked witliin the 
.church, occupied in finishing the ornaments for a side 
chapel, to be used for the baron's family; and fo this 
spot the patron's bones were to be removed, on its 
completion. The chapel was dimly lighted by small 
high windows, and Michael had been left very much 
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to the ' exercise of his own taste and fancy in its 
decoration. In this place, behind a statue of St. John 
the Baptist, which stood in a spacious niche, the 
carver finally resolved to deposit his beloved book. 
It would be effectually hidden by the apostle's ample 
drapery, and a slight covering of cement would secure 
it firom dust and moth until better times came, and 
the Lord brought it to light. 

One day, feeling sensibly weaker, he determined to 
put his plan into execution, lest his strength should 
utterly fail. When darkness fell, he lighted his oil 
lamp, and fetching the book from beneath the flag- 
stone, prepared to entomb it again, out of his sight 
for ever. It cost him more pain and grief than many 
feel who are burying their own dead out of their sight. 
He turned the leaves over and over, reading for the 
last time his favourite passages, and the day dawned 
before he had done listening to its parting words. 
He closed it hastily, when he saw his lamp grow dim, 
sealed it up behind St John's skirts, and then lay 
down, to weep feebly over the loss of his sweet 
counsellor. 

Some of the angej figures adorning the little chapel, 
and especially those around the monument in the 
centre (which was to commemorate the bounty and 
piety of the baron), bore open scrolls in their hands, 
and on these scrolls, Michael, growing braver in 
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spirit as his outward man decayed, carved some of those 
passages which were engraven so indelibly on his own 
heart. It was more than probable that they would be 
effaced : still, the attempt could but be made ; and in 
the dim light, perhaps, they might escape the priests' 
eyes for some time, and meanwhile a ray of truth might 
find its way into some dark mind. On St. John's scroll 
were recorded these words, once spoken beside the 
banks of the Jordan, "Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world." Round the 
tomb itself, Michael's angels bore consoling messages 
to the mourners, and proclaimed the confident hope 
of the believing dead. " Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me ; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart : and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls. For My yoke is easy, and My burden 
is light." " And call upon Me in the day of trouble : 
I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify Me." " Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved, and thy house." "When I sit in dark- 
ness, the Lord shall be a light unto me." " Behold, 
He putteth no trust in His saints." (This latter he 
boldly put into the hands of a statue of St. Wilfred 
himself.) " For if we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with Him." "There is therefore now no 
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condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus." 
The letters in this last text completed the carver's 
labours. 

One morning when the builders returned, they found 
him kneeling beside the monument, the chisel still in 
his hand, and a peaceful smile on his lips. " No 
condemnation," — these words had made poor dumb 
Michael to sing happy songs in his heart during the 
night when a colder breath than winter's froze his 
veins, and sealed his eyelids in the long last sleep. 

The men were troubled ; they scarcely knew whether 
it was an omen for good or for evil, that the man who 
had once been a heretic should die in the sanctuary. 
The abbot's successor was a jovial man, sadly lax in 
his discipline, permitting strange indulgences to the 
brethren under his care. He must have mis-resid fast 
for /east, to judge by the general appearance of the 
monastic larder, and the very flourishing condition of 
the holy monks. This slothful, illiterate "spiritual 
guide" knew nothing of Michael's antecedents, and so 
he merely ordered him to be buried with Christian 
rites. When the letters were pointed out, he bade 
them " leave Michael's work alone, since none could 
better it: doubtless the old abbot had ordered the 
writings ; they might be passages from the lives of 
some of the Saints, or records of the baron's own 
family, for aught he knew." Singular as it may seem 
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to us now, this English priest could not read a word 
in his mother tongue, although he managed to repeat 
the services of the church, most glibly, in the Latin 
language. 

And so the church was finished, the high ^ altar set 
up, the mass celebrated, the confessional established, 
the host elevated. Without the walls, the sweet chime 
rang over the meadows and up the village street, morn- 
ing and evening ; within the walls were heard less sooth- 
ing sounds — ^lamentations for the growth of heresy, 
and denunciations against all who lent an ear to the 
new pernicious doctrines. There weary souls went to 
breathe out their sorrows into a human ear, and went 
away burdened as they came ; generations of sons and 
daughters slept in the little chapel ; and in the midst 
of ceremonies, sacraments, idolatry, and false teaching, 
amidst the blindness of priest and people, slept the 
Word of God, the " incorruptible seed," waiting for this 
long winter to pass, that it might burst forth at the 
earliest dawn of the Reformation, to bear everlasting 
fruits. This fair and goodly fabric, this stronghold of 
error, like one unconsciously stricken with an incurable ' 
latent disease, cherished in her bosom an unconquer- 
able foe. 

St. Wilfred's towers were grey and mossy, showing 
traces of a century's winds and rains on their stately 
front, yet more beautiful now than when the freshly 
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chiseled angles sharply cut the air. Time had been 
generous, giving better graces than those he stole away. 
Three or four generations of simple country folks 
peopled the churchyard: they slept undisturbed by 
the roar of battle, the clang of arms, the tramp of men 
and horses. They did not hear the heavy tread of a 
little band of soldiers, as they passed over the quiet 
graves, bearing their dead leader. They heard not 
the bell toll out at sundown when the strife was 
ended, and the victory dearly won. Another lord of 
the castle had gone to his account, unshrived, with all 
his sin and follies thick upon his head, and his fol- 
16wers brought him from the field (within sound of 
St Wilfred's curfew), and laid him in#the private 
chapel. He looked sterner than his renowned ances- 
tor, as he lay in his armour, his head on his shield, 
and the blood of his enemies still wet on the sword by 
his side. Until midnight his faithful men kept vigil 
by their lord and chief, when a monk came, and set 
lighted tapers on the little altar. Then another monk 
entered, leading a maiden by the hand, and at their 
approach the soldiers respectfully retired. With a 
piercing cry, the maiden threw herself upon the 
corpse, while the monk knelt beside her, hardly less 
overcome. 

" Oh, he cannot be dead, Francis !" said the girl, 
raising her head. " Father 1 dear father ! '' she cried. 
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clasping him with her slender arms, and hiding her 
streaming eyes on his mailed breast. 

** Hush, Eleanor I hush, my sister ! Let us pray for 
the soul of our father," said the young monk, Francis. 

Eleanor tried to hush her cries, and at last com- 
posed herself for prayer ; and leaning on each other 
for support, the brother and sister fervently told their 
beads. While the mourners kept watch within, a 
storm came on without. A flash, of lightning, followed 
by a peal of thunder, made Eleanor shudder, and 
creep nearer to her father, as if ^ could still protect, 
whose sympathy she had never sought in vain 
before. 

" Do not be afraid, sweet sister. Nay, the lightning 
will not harm you," said Francis, as a vivid gleam 
lighted up the chapel in every comer, and Eleanor 
grasped his arm in terror. But Francis himself 
turned pale, as another peal of thunder made the 
building appear to shake to its foundations, followed 
by a crash which caused him to start to his feet and 
look around him. 

" Holy Virgin !" he ejaculated, crossing himself; 
while Eleanor devoutly followed his example, implor- 
ing the aid of the saints. As the storm subsided, 
Francis recovered his composure ; and taking a lamp 
in his hand, went round to the other side of the 
chapel, to discover what damage had been done. The 
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Statue of St. John had fallen from its place, with a 
portion of the pedestal on which it stood. The figure 
seemed utterly ruined ; and as Francis stooped down 
to examine the injuries it had sustained, he was sur- 
prised to see a quantity of paper among the debris. 
Carefully extracting the manuscript volume from the 
pieces of broken cement or mortar that still clung to 
it, he placed it in his wallet, until a more favourable 
opportunity came for its investigation. Then again he 
knelt down by his sister, and resumed his prayers. 
But Eleanor's strength failed j worn out with weeping, 
grief, and terror, a heavy stupor stole over the maiden 
— her lips ceased to pray, and her fingers to tell the 
beads in her rosary ; and she sank down beside the 
dead, as senseless, and almost as cold. Francis tried 
in vain to arouse her ; then finding all efforts useless, 
he wrapped the poor girl in his sire's cloak — the cloak 
that had served as his pall — ^for the monk thought it no 
robbery to the dead to use it as a covering for the 
living. Eleanor's state disturbed her brother in his 
pious duties : the effects of the storm had not sub- 
sided, and he was restless and agitated. Of a specula- 
tive turn of mind, Francis entertained many doubts in 
his own breast — ^although never breathed aloud — con- 
cerning some of the teachings of the Church. Mo- 
nastic life had bitterly disappointed him. When he 
withdrew from the gaieties of his father's halls, and 
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renounced the pleasures of the world, with its honours 
and titles, for a studious and religious life, he hoped 
to find rest for his soul. But, to his discomfiture, 
Francis soon perceived that he carried a world in his 
own breast, quite as foolish and vain as the one out- 
side the walls. The monks were but men, and most 
of them narrow in mind, full of their own smaU affairs 
and petty ambitions, intensified by the contracted 
limits of their sphere ; and instead of the peace he 
sought, he felt increasing dissatisfaction with himself 
and his chosen calling. The strictest observances of 
monastic rules, the severest penances that flesh could 
endure, failed to relieve his conscience of its burden ; 
indeed, that burden was augpiented daily by the grow- 
ing conviction of his own sinfulness and the unavail- 
ing power of his own sacrifices. He sought a sub- 
stantial peace, and could not even grasp its fleeting 
shadow. The events of this night were just such as 
to make him think deeply, and to set all these secret 
doubts in array, assailing him with questions con- 
cerning life, death, immortality, and a fixture state. 
They drove him from his knees to pace up and down, 
and ask his heart if it implicitly confided in the infalli- 
bility and Divine origin of the Romish church. He 
remembered hearing, indeed he knew, of some who 
utterly denied its Divine authority, and proclaimed 
that they knew a safer and purer way to heaven. 
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What if they should be right after all, and he and his 
fellow monks be altogether wrong ? His father ; where 
was he now? was the next thought that suggested 
itself. He wished he could determine how many 
prayers it really required to release a soul from purga- 
tory, and if earnestness or carelessness in the repetition 
were to be taken into the account. How many souls 
might then be in torment for years, just from the 
want of one or two single petitions on their behalf, 
the feeble utterances of a sinful mortal ! Reason re- 
jected that, as just or likely. Then those poor fellows 
on the battle-field ; perhaps they had sinned no more 
openly than his father ; but most of them might be 
poorer, and who would pay for their masses ? Must 
they be lost because they counted less pieces of gold 
than their fellow-soldiers ? Reason rejected that also. 
Indeed, this thoughtful monk was in a mood to enter- 
tain unorthodox notions, and to receive light from 
whatever quarter it came. Reason, and conscience, 
and disappointment were driving him to despair ; he 
would catch at a straw now to save himself from drift- 
ing hopelessly into the darkness of the gulf before 
him. 

Had Francis been in his cell, he would have read 
with avidity the manuscript so safely hidden in his 
robe. But he need not wait to decipher those dim 
pages, the stones around him are eloquent, too ; short 
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sentences, engraven years ago, comprising the essence 
of the Gospel. Lift up thine eyes, O monk ! read the 
simple and plain solution of thy mysteries and riddles. 
The fountain is at hand, drink, and thirst no more ! 

The lamp which Francis had used in his search he 
had replaced on the floor. A draught blew the flame 
towards the base of the monument occupying the 
centre of the Lady Chapel, and was considerably 
blackening the stonework, and Francis observed this 
in his monotonous walk to and fro. On removing the 
lamp, his eye marked some rude, early English letter- 
ing ; and to beguile the time and relieve his distracted 
thoughts, he traced out the words which the dying 
hand of the dumb sculptor had so roughly carved, and 
they were as sweet and precious now as when they 
sprung forth fresh from his chisel. " Come unto Me all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest," at length read the monk, when the dust of an 
age had been cleared away. He sighed as he repeated 
the words. How weary he had been ! how he had 
fainted for rest in those nightly vigils on the stones, 
before the shrine of his favourite saint ! All these self- 
denials had been but the outward expression of his 
soul's irrepressible longings for peace and rest. He 
determined to see if there were any more such say- 
ings, and presently he slowly spelled out, " Therefore, 
being justified by faith, we have peace with God, 
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through our Lord Jesus Christ." That seemed enough 
for the present. With a still deeper sigh, Francis set 
down the taper, and resumed his watch. Where were 
those sayings taken from ? They spoke with authority ; 
yet so ignorant was the recluse, that he only knew the 
Bible as a condemtud and cursed book. He quickly 
guessed that it was this proscribed volume he must 
now have found, and determined it should not pass 
from his hands until he knew whether or not those 
strange words were recorded in its pages. How much 
or how little he believed that night, we know not ; but 
when at dawn of day the dove of peace fluttered 
against the window of his soul, she was not denied 
admission: he gladly stretched forth his hand and 
drew her in. 

When the sim had risen, attendants arrived from 
the castle. The storm had cleared away, and a 
morning of unclouded brightness shone over the 
blood-stained battle-field, and on the mournful little 
group that slowly crossed the drawbridge, bearing 
their dead lord and his idolized daughter. Only 
yesterday mom he had bounded across that bridge, 
confident and hopeful, with nodding plume and ban- 
ners way^g, gaily kissing his hand to the smiling 
Eleanor. And now, instead of returning flushed with 
victory, to receive congratulations and hear the song 
of triumph, he is met in silence and in tears. Tremb- 
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ling hands place the laurel wreath upon his ashy brow. 
He feels not, cares not. What are crowns to him? 
What matters now to him the puny strifes of mortal 
men, or their fleeting, transitory pleasures ? He has 
done with shadows; he only handles, sees, and tastes 
realities. Whatever those realities were, they would 
last for ever; not all the priests in Christendom, nor 
all the saints in heaven, could change his state. They 
might carry his dead body from place to place, from 
the field to the chapel, thence to his baronial halls ; 
they might lay him in state and dress him in the 
costliest raiment ; they might embalm him with 
sweetest spices ; they might' carry him back again to 
sleep with his fathers in the consecrated church ; they 
might record his virtues and valour in epitaph, in 
history, and in song, until his fame had gone abroad 
and he was counted as a hero. All this and much 
more they might do for his body, but his soul they 
•could never touch. If in bliss, the greatest earthly 
indignities were powerless to rob him of one drop of 
joy; if in torment, their highest honours, their utmost 
exertions would utterly fail to extract one single pang 
from his agonies. So convinced of this did his son 
feel, that the passing bell made him quail before the 
contemplation of his father's present condition. Dearly 
as he loved him, he could not be blind to the irre- 
ligious life his sire had led; and could it be just or 
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reasonable that such a life could end in bliss and 
holiness, and the rewards of the saints? No such 
comforting stay and reflection could console the sorr 
rowing heart of his affectionate son. 

Little remains to tell. From that night Francis began 
to throw off the chains. Not at once could he shake 
himself free from those subtle foes, prejudice and 
superstition, but he came forth at length a free man. 
The cowl and shirt of hair were cast aside ; and instead 
of hiding in a monastery, he came forth and did the 
work of a man. The world is never overdone with 
honest labourers, and Francis was not long in finding 
a sphere for his energies. His sister was the first con- 
vert, and she but the beginning of a long list of believers 
whom Francis counted his children in the Lord. Poor 
dumb Michael's work of faith was fully rewarded when 
one of these believers wrote concerning this Saviour : 
" When I feel my soul suddenly touched with the light 
of Thy graces, healed and cured from all the filth of 
sin, and comforted in love and in light, with spiritual 
strength and gladness unspeakable, then can I say 
with strong, loving, and spiritual might to Thee, * Thy 
name, O Jesus, is to me oil poured forth.' For by the 
effect of Thy gracious visitation, I feel well the true 
exposition of Thy name, that Thou art Jesus — health; 
for only Thy gracious presence healeth me from sorrow 
and from sin." 
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THE SPIRIT OF SONG. 

I. 

I HIS morning I listened for the first time to 

the grand oratorio of "Elijah." I wanted 

simply to hear one single solo ; and although 

some of the chief singers in the musical world were 

pouring forth the most delicious sounds, I was 

impatient and discontented until a sweet contralto 

voice began the well-remembered words in which the 

angel addresses the prophet. It calmed me instantly ; 

my spirit leaped back ten years ; and as soon as the 

singer vanished, amidst deafening applause, I hurried 

from the place to live the past over again. I could 

not stay to hear more lest those precious memories, 

reawakened into life, should be dissipated. 

The blessed past ! Let me recall those years of 
struggle, success, and triumph. Ten years ago I was 
a moody, misanthropic being; all my hopes in life 
had been crushed. I had been disappointed in my 
profession, and though still young in life, knew, by 
bitter experience, that love and friendship might be but 
^ name. I was then leading an indolent, useless life ; 
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inclined to doubt the sincerity of those few remaining 
friends that had not been driven away from my 
ungenial society. I should have gone headlong to 
ruin, had not the remembrance of a quiet manse in the 
north, and a grey-haired, loving old man that dwelt, 
there, still possessed a powerful influence over me. 
Besides, I had a natural antipathy to anything low and 
grovelling, and wine was not a tempter to rne. So I 
kept up my head proudly, in spite of my inward chagrin, 
until my position grew more and more isolated, and 
my temper more morose. Yet some few friends still 
believed in, and trusted me, though their faithftilness 
was often sorely tried. 

In those days I took long, aimless walks, setting 
off in the morning, to return at sundown weary and 
miserable. It mattered little to me where I went, 
and by some chance I found myself, one Saturday after- 
noon, lounging in the tropical end of the Crystal 
Palace. I could hear music at intervals in the concert 
room ; but the spring day was growing chilly after a 
heavy rain, and the quiet and warmth tempted me to 
stay away from that attractive and crowded spot. A 
curious plant stood on the edge of the fountain, and 
I was almost growing good-natured as I peered 
into the depths of its rich crimson blossoms, when I 
saw a fair face reflected in the basin of the fountain. 
It was a face I knew, well : its owner. Lady Theresa de 
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Bourne, was one of those few people for whom I still 
entertained regard and respect, one of the most 
genuine characters I had ever met. She was a wealthy 
dowager of three-and-twenty years old ! and a true 
woman. Lady Theresa had not noticed me, and she 
looked surprised when I turned and held out my hand. 
Her usual companion, an elderly little woman, whom 
she styled " madame," was with her ; and after'guiding 
her old friend to a comfortable seat, her ladyship 
began, — 

"Our places were draughty in the concert room, 
and madame is suflfering with a cold ; so we stole 
away from the music. I see you are an absconder, 
top, this afternoon." 

I pleaded a headache as the cause of my absence, 
and a general disinclination to go with the throng. 
The lady understood, for the story of my wrongs was 
partly known to her, and the rest she guessed pretty 
accurately. She chatted on in a lively tone as we 
sauntered about, until, as more visitors came in, to- 
wards the close of the concert, her ladyship suddenly 
turned and said, — 

" You will come to my musical reunion, on Wed- 
nesday evening, Mr. Walter?" 

There was less of question than simple statement 
in the words; but I hesitated, secretly wishing to 
refuse, yet knowing certainly that in the end I must 
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yield. I made a show of declining, just to see her 
look earnest and persuasive. 

" I will have no excuses. I know you never make 
any engagements now, — ^you said so the other day. 
You shall not be permitted to bury yourself, and mope 
away the best part of your life. I know all you would 
say, but it will not establish your claim to the life of a 
recluse. I promise an adequate reward, if you make 
the effort and duly present yourself." 

Of course I promised : walking about for the last 
hour in that genial atmosphere, with a pretty, intel- 
ligent woman, entertaining me with reminiscences of 
a visit to Rome, had made me quite soft-hearted. 
But all the next day I repented, and was several 
times on the point of writing, and begging leave of 
absence ; only I had not courage to face the lady's 
frowns, and perhaps the temporary loss of her favour. 

On Wednesday evening ' I arrayed myself in the 
dress which had been laid aside of late, making rueful 
faces in the glass, meanwhile. Handsome I was not ; 
no amount of vanity could ever mislead me in regard 
to my personal appearance; and I could not help 
smiling sardonically, as I viewed my heavy black locks 
that never could be induced to curl and wave. In my 
gloomiest moments I even felt some sort of grim satis- 
faction in thinking and calling myself ugly. Now I 
. asked myself, " What does her ladyship want me for ? 
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Certainly not to adorn her circle with my classic face, 
already rugged as an old man's. Certainly not to 
entertain by my conversation in the interludes — she 
knows that I am little better than a mute in general 
society. Perhaps she requires listeners ? Well, I may 
be capable of sustaining that laborious part I shall 
act as a foil to those auburn-haired exquisites that 
pretend to live on her ladyship's smiles. I am bound 
to believe those fellows have souls, but it is hard to 
say what they do with them in society. What useless 
lives they live ! Useless ! " here I stopped short. 
Conscience drew me up, as my eyes fell upon the 
half-finished pieces of sculpture lying around me ; for 
so had they lain for the last six months, and I had not 
had the spirit to touch a chisel. What kind of a life 
had I been leading? Instead of boldly facing my 
misery, fighting it out, and conquering it like a man, 
or taking up my burden and learning to carry and hide 
its weight, I had bent under it like a child, con- 
templating it daily in helpless depression and despair. 
I closed the door of my studio, humbled and ashamed. 
A girl I knew very well, who was a brilliant per- 
former, was just rising firom the grand piano when I 
reached my friend's house. The room was too crowded 
for me to think of insinuating myself at present 
through the throng to the place where I saw my 
hostess standing. She was at this moment surrounded 
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by the usual bevy of admirers, who were entreating 
her to take the vacant seat at the piano. She was 
listening to their entreaties with a slightly scornful lip, 
answering each undaunted pleader, I well guessed, with 
her customary esprit. Suddenly her eye caught mine, 
and we exchanged a bow. She seemed to change her 
mind ; why, I could not divine ; but she yielded 
directly, to the satisfaction, and perhaps mistaken 
triumph of those perfumed, lisping fops. 

Lady Theresa had a magnificent voice, and loved 
music for its own sake. I had often wondered, to see 
how her whole face would change under its influence ; 
all the pride of her nature melted out of it, and a 
child's soul seemed to possess her, as soon as her own 
fingers touched the keys, or those of any true 
musician. She always sang whatever the mood of the 
moment prompted ; and that night, the first few 
chords she struck told me she was sad and unsatisfied. 
She might speak gay words with an aching heart, but 
never could she mock her feelings with her beloved 
music. 

She chose a song of Shelley's, called the " Flight 
of Love," which her ladyship had adapted to a melan- 
choly German air. It was only too congenial to my 
own thoughts, and laid me under a spell ; ' a double 
sense of heaviness and oppression crept over me, and 
I had no power to lift the weight from me, when she 
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mi into a, s oo iluD g sugar key, xnd closed her lament 
widk Ixa^gUlcMr's ^inprfril muds : — 

**0 iPBBy lieans ! O sfamjberiiif eves ! 
.^^c ixMBgko. wJHi iuL joid pnix, 

I was stin ^g^'tfTrtg w& ^tf demon Hopdessaiess, 
vfaen some one tonched mr sQerrc Tbe mnac hstd 
cipgiy^^ willxiot my notice^ and I tumedL to see my 
Knst^^a^ try my sadc I took lite vinte, jeveUed bimd 
of my ladty, as sSie iiiiiLii}y cxdaimed — 

*'Has Mineira tamed her ae^ tovscrds yocu Mr. 
Walter? The last iBve mimites, do statue in your 
stn^ coold look mare Hke sixme or maible. Yoa 
mi^t stand as a model for one of t^iat goddesses 
vkdms.^ 

« Yonr ladysaaap is the goddess," I gnivdy replied, 
"and your enchantments alone have transfixed me. 
Who bat joarsdtf can break the magic speQ ? It is 
my dnty, I picsnme, to offer up to you the incense of 
praise and adnlatkm, as yonder gallants have doubt- 
less aheaify dooe. Bnt I can onlyj^sj/yoormnsic'' 

The lady looked repioachinlly at me. Society had 
never tapg^ her how to hide her feeUngs success- 
fully; the fire iras always ready to flash up into her 
eyes, in a maniMr quite at variance with the indif- 
ferent, pasave, miemodonal style, usually consider^ 
die dimaK of gpod breeding. Lady Th«esa ^^c^ 
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ashamed of possessing a heart and soul, that beamed 
forth in the ever varying expression of her face. She 
shook her head at my last remark, and replied, 
earnestly — 

" You are satirical, Mr. Walter ; or else your dis- 
cernment is so small you cannot see that such a 
tribute ias yours is the most flattering, and the only 
one acceptable. You cannot do me the injustice to 
suppose that I take delight in the unmeaning, con- 
ventional speeches addressed to me !" 

" How am I to think otherwise ?" I replied, feeling ^ 
I must say the plain truth. " I see you perpetually 
surrounded by those whose chief object in life seems 
to be that of pouring honied words into your lady- 
ship's ears." 

She pretended to frown, but half smiled at my 
bluntness. 

" Worse and worse, Mr. Walter. I gave you credit 
for greater penetration. Fortune cast my lot in this 
class, and I cannot shut myself up like a nun because 
people are too polite to me. Besides, there really 
are some good sort of creatures amongst them." 

" So your ladyship thinks an insincere world bettej 
than none at all ?" I asked. 

" At any rate, I never doubted your sincerity, and 
from henceforth shall not question your frankness, 
Mr. Walter," said she, laughingly. " And to confess 
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the truth, I am often sorely chafed when, after I 
have played and sung myself into a happier and more 
contented frame of mind, a word of commonplace 
praise has put me entirely out of tune again." 

"You are not the only one, Lady Theresa, that 
finds it hard to rule their own spirit," I replied, most 
sincerely. 

" I should have guessed that you had pretty well 
overcome all difficulties in the matter of self-govern- 
ment," said the lady, in ignorance of my recent con- 
flict "Artists always seem to me so independent; 
and apart from outward changes, they might live in 
any age, or in any country, I should think, and would 
yet-be much the same, save in the minor influences 
of life." 

"Ah! it is those 'minor influences' that often 
exercise over us the greatest tyranny. But let me 
ask, do you suppose that Lady Theresa would have 
been just the same person if she had been a Roman 
maiden, or a Turkish lady, immured within four walls?" 

" No, indeed, Mr. Walter ; that is no parallel case. 
I have half-a-dozen tendencies, any of which might 
have been the leading one in my character. I was 
speaking of the inner life of an artist, which must be 
very similar, under any sky or in any country." 

" I accept your theory, to a certain extent," I re- 
plied. 
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" Well, we cannot discuss the points of difference, 
fully, just now. You are here to-night, but I know 
it is not inclination that brought you into this scene. 
You may have come solely to gratify me ; or, perhaps, 
it was because you would not take the trouble to 
refuse, knowing how I like to have my own way. Yet 
my motive is a disinterested one. I fancied you 
needed a change, if it were even for the worse. What- 
ever may be the reason for your yielding your own 
preferences to my wishes, I see you here in body, 
but I fancy little else of you is present. You artists 
have all an ideal world of your own creation, in which 
you live a grand kind of solitary life." 

" So have all those, Lady Theresa, whose imagina- 
tions are strong enough to create invisible worlds of 
their own: they need not be artists or poets — they 
may be simple dreamers. But such worlds are by no 
means solitary, I have met the bravest company, 
and seen the sweetest smiles, in those unseen regions; 
but these are exceptions: more than half my world 
is still chaos. Some live for years before the first 
morning dawns in the soul. However, you do me 
injustice when you say that little else but my body 
is here. Your music is seductive enough tc^call back 
any wandering spirit, and mine came instantly at 
your summons.'' 

" Well, it is satisfactory to know that you are com- 
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plete," said the lady, smiling; "and I am going to 
compensate you for leaving your own high world for 
my less exalted sphere. I challenge you to prove if 
you have met anything so rare as the jewel that will 
shine to-night : if you have, I shall want the proof in 
purest marble. Have patience; do not forsake us 
too soon, and you shall acknowledge that I have not 
beguiled you here in vain." 

With a parting nod, my hostess left my side, to 
mingle amongst her other guests, who, no doubt, 
wondered why Lady Theresa tie Bourne wasted her 
precious moments over such an obscure and ungainly 
individual as myself. 

As the evening wore itself away — I confess, some- 
what slowly and tediously — I would gladly have made 
my escape by the nearest door, for the room grew 
oppressively hot, and the musfcal entertainment par- 
ticularly wearisome. It is not every style of composer 
or performer that can charm me. But between curi- 
osity and gratitude I felt constrained to stay ; and to 
lessen my discomfort, I managed to reach an open 
window, with a balcony outside, nearly filled with the 
earliest summer jlowers. It was the first of May, and 
a soft, balmy evening ; the air was most refreshing, and 
the sweet scent of the flowers a delightful exchange for 
the heavily perfumed atmosphere within. 

Half hidden by a curtain, I could watch Lady 
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Theresa, and soon I saw her scanning the crowd, as 
if for some particular face ; and, flattering myself that 
possibly it might be my own for which her eye sought, 
I brought my rough-hewn features into bold relief 
against some white lace drapery. I had guessed 
rightly ; she smiled approval, and instantly bent down 
to speak to some one that was invisible from my post 
of observation. 

" Perhaps this is the jewel she is going to introduce 
to me, kept hidden in that comer ; or is it some bril- 
liant star that is to quench these smaller lights ?" Such 
were my thoughts as I contemplated the white roses that 
adorned Lady Theresa's bent head. When she lifted 
it, her countenance wore a peculiarly soft expression, 
and her voice had an equally tender tone when she 
spoke. 

There was a pause in the music, and I heard her say 
to those around her — 

" Miss Fountain only sings sacred music ; but that 
is not sufficient excuse for her total silence this 
evening." 

"No, indeed,'' chimed in quite. a chorus of voices, 
followed by some further communications with the un- 
seen one. Then matters seemed settied, for some one 
played a prelude. I was thinking it rather odd, and 
wondering the incognita did not appear, when a 
figure rose from the retired comer and advanced a 
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Step or two. Then my wonder was lost in a variety 
of other sensations. I could not remove my eyes from 
the half-angel, half-woman, that I presumed was Miss 
Fountain. To see her merely was a delight worth 
any sacrifice ; but the pleasure was to be twofold. A 
deep and solemn hush gradually sunk upon the assem- 
bly as the most seraphic voice I had ever listened to 
or dreamt of stole through the room. If my hostess' 
song had chained me before, I was riveted now. I 
could almost have cursed anything that had interrupted, 
and I trembled lest any sound without should intrude 
upon this delicious harmony. 

But in the midst of my intense admiration of the 
beautiful singer, I was conscious of something peculiar 
about her ; what, I could not define, except that she 
seemed separated from every one around her by an 
invisible difference. Miss Fountain did not go near the 
instrument, but stood with her hands loosely clasped, 
and her head slightly inclined. Whether it was the air of 
purity about her face and form, or the perfect simplicity 
and absence of all self-consciousness in her demeanour 
and voice, I could not tell ; until once she raised her 
head, and fixed her eyes — upon what? A thrill of 
pity shot through me, as I murmured, ** She is blind T' 

They were bright and beautiful eyes, that seemed to 
pierce through the veil that hides us from the spiritual 
world, with a very yearning look, touching to behold. 

9 
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The sad knowledge that she was sightless only made 
her words sound sweeter, as now almost whispering, 
and now in pleading tones, she reiterated the entreaty 
and promise of the angel to the despairing prophet, 
*^0 rest in the Lord, wait patiently for Him, and He 
shall give thee thy heart's desires." Blessed words I 
but what promise less likely to be fulfilled, as far as I 
was concerned? Yet 1 threw aside every doubt 
Unbelief should not disturb my pleasure for once. I 
would be glad. Why should there not be happiness 
for me, as well as for others ? I would believe that 
she, the blind one, sang for me ; that she knew, with 
her keen sensitiveness, that some one near her was 
more blind than herself. The comfort " slid into my 
soul;" and almost from that very hour, when shtfelt 
after me, and tenderly laid her balm on my spirit, 
the wounds began to heal. 

I see Miss Fountain now, as I saw her then ; and 
I have often wondered if she knew how very fair she 
was — how quaint and unworldly — ^with her white cash- 
mere dress falling in soft folds to her feet ; her brown 
hair waving below her waist ; her sweet sightless eyes, 
with the beseeching look in them, that one only sees 
in brown eyes. And I hear again the sweet, silver 
tones, that brought the first dawn of hope to my proud 
and bitter heart. Perhaps the effect of such a strain, 
in such a place, could not have been more striking 
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had an angel descended amongst us, and said, — 
" Listen to me for a brief while, and I will sing you 
one of Zion's songs." 

In the breathless pause that followed the last tremu- 
lous, prolonged notes of the song, I looked for Lady 
Theresa. She had clasped Miss Fountain's hand, 
her face was not visible, but I knew that her heart, too, 
must have been stirred to its depths. The world had 
not dried up the springs of goodness and truth, 
although it had done its utmost to make her simply a 
woman of fashion. 

A few minutes after Miss Fountain had resumed her 
seat I passed through the throng and was quickly 
traversing the moonlit streets. I had had my reward. 
Lady Theresa had more than fulfilled her promise, 
and I could not stay to have those holy impressions 
effaced by anything less sacred. I felt like a changed 
being as I opened the door of my studio. There, in 
the silvery light, lay the fragments of many a study, 
cast too hastily aside, in my fits of gloom and despair. 
One or two models I had even ground to powder, in 
an evil moment. I lit a lamp, and, in a strange state 
of mind, carefully examined the work and destruction 
of the last year, when the final blow had come to my 
sinking hopes. I looked on these things as if they 
belonged to another, and I was trying to read his 
history in the contents of his room. 

Q * 
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" Yes," I mentally exclaimed, " it is a true picture 
of myself and my life, full of unaccomplished purposes 
and futile endeavours; but then, too, I have been 
rash and impatient ; I have never learned how to wait. 
*Wait patiently,' the blind girl said. Certainly, a 
much larger share of ill-luck has fallen to my lot than 
most men meet with. But still, how many times I 
have made simple misfortunes absolute curses by 
my folly and passion ! Other men have conquered 
what seemed their evil destinies, and so will I. And 
this gentle Una (I must see her face again), she shall 
melt and tame my untractable nature ; this St. Cecilia's 
numbers have already drawn me from the lowest 
depths, to see the glimmering light of day above." 
So thought I, in the strength of new-born hopes ; 
in danger almost of forgetting the message in sweet 
dreams of the messenger. 

The sober light of morning stripped away some of 

the enthusiasm that had cast such a halo over all things 

the previous night, but it left behind some sensible 

resolutions, and these strengthened as I put them into 

practice. My old employments were resumed, and 

the walls re-echoed, as of old, with the tap, tap, of 

my chisel. 

II. 

About noon Lady Theresa entered my studio, 
leading Miss Fountain by the hand, whom she 
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introduced as " My cousin Gabriella," and then seated 
her in a chair near the window. Her ladyship was 
unusually sedate, and wandered round my room in an 
absent sort of way. Suddenly she came up to me, 
where I was clearing an easy-chair for her use, and 
said, abruptly — 

" You did not wait last night to make your adieux, 
sir. But perhaps I over-rated my cousin's power to 
please." 

" The fact that I never remembered the ordinary 
civilities due to my hostess is one proof that 
Miss Fountain did more, much more, than give me 
pleasure. She has wrought a reformation already." 

My lady looked towards her cousin as she sunk into 
my old-fashioned easy-chair, saying — 

" Make her your confessor." 

^Jiss Fountain had taken off her bonnet, and hearing 
herself named, turned an inquiring face towards us. 
I crossed over to the window, glad to follow the advice 
of my friend. 

" Lady Theresa thinks," said I, " that because I did 
not come last evening to thank you for your song, that 
it did not please me. I believe you do not care for praise 
any more than your namesake the fountain does, when 
it gushes forth, sparkling and clear, to refresh the thirsty 
earth." My listener softly smiled, as if she saw in fancy 
the picture I had drawn. 
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" But I think you will care to hear that your singing 
inspired me with hope and courage, such as I have 
long been a stranger to. It brought back my recreant 
manhood, and this morning I have returned to my 
neglected duties. You have humbled me. Miss 
Fountain ; but you have given me something better 
almost than happiness ; you have reconciled me to my 
lot, until I can win something higher." 

Again she smiled, this time quite brightly. There 
was no vanity in the pleasure she seemed to take in my 
words. With unaffected delight she clasped her hands, 
exclaiming — 

" I am so glad ! I did not want to sing last night, 
and wondered that Theresa should wish it ; but now I 
am very glad." 

Lady Theresa looked at us both, as if she hardly 
.comprehended all that had been spoken. She seemed 
sad and uneasy that morning. At length she rose from 
her seat, saying — 

" Gabriella has come to live with me : presently I 
shall renounce 'society,' and then my sweet cousin 
shall make a saint of me ; she can well spafre some of ' 
her goodness." 

"Do not talk so, Theresa," said the blind girl, 
shaking her head, as she too rose and resumed her 
bonnet. " Don't you remember the parable of the 
Ten Virgins, that madame read this morning at 
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prayers ? The wisest amongst them had notone drop 
of oil to spare for any of the rest ; and if she had, it 
was not hers to give away, it belonged to the bride- 
groom. If He has given me any of His goodness and 
light. He is just as ready to give to you. His gifts are 
free to all." 

Tears started to Lady Theresa's eyes as she listened, 
and I was carried back to the old kirk far away, and 
to a little study, where my grandfather had taught me 
the same truths as I stood by his knee. 

Little more was said, and ten minutes afterwards 
they went away, hand in hand, as they had come; 
and the spot seemed sacred where Gabriella had sat, 
and smiled, and talked. 

I afterwards became a pretty constant visitor at 
Lady Theresa's ; and all that I saw of Gabriella con- 
firmed my first impression of her character and 
consistent piety. There was so little that was earthly 
about her, and even the loss of sight appeared a gain 
in her case. She seemed perpetually to gaze upon 
the brightness and glory of the invisible ; and who can 
long contemplate the perfection of beauty and holiness 
without reflecting some of its sweetness, and growing 
spiritual also ? I have seen her sitting apart from the 
circle, apparently unconscious of what was being said 
or done around her, with the most radiant expression 
on her face; not one settied light, but flitting and. 
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varying with the rapid tide of thought. It " made a 
sunshine in the shady place," or, as another old poet 
speaks of such an one — 

" A happy soul, that all the way 
To heaven, hath a summer day." 

Yet withal she was full of sympathy, and ever ready 
to listen and console, with a very humble opinion of 
herself. Admiration gave her pain, and perhaps this 
utter absence of self was the secret of her influence 
over every one that came near her. All my burdens 
seemed to slip from me directly I came into her 
presence ; and I noticed many changes passing over 
Lady Theresa, both in her character and pursuits. 
She seemed to be keeping her resolution, and exclud- 
ing society as much as possible from her once gay and 
attractive mansion. The season was over. Still she 
stayed in town, passing the time in a very quiet man- 
ner. Her attachment to her cousin steadily deepened, 
there could not be a doubt; but I could see also 
that she was daily growing more unhappy and dissatis- 
fied, and Gabriella could feel it too. She would creep 
to her cousin's side, and press her white cheek to the 
anxious brow, or murmur such loving, soothing words 
in Theresa's ear, that she could not help but smile, 
and for a time would seem to banish care. When this 
failed, as it sometimes did, Gabriella would sing, and 
then the cure was certain, for a day at least. 
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One evening — it was then autumn — I called at my 
friend's. It had been an unsuccessful and wearisome 
day, needing all my courage and patience — the stock 
as yet was small, but increasing — to prevent me using 
hard language against my adverse fortune. " I must 
go," I said, "and have another lesson, or learn the 
former one over again." 

A solitary lamp was burning in the large drawing- 
room where the ladies sat. After a low-spoken greet- 
ing, I took possession of a vacant lounge near the fire 
— for I was well established as an intimate guest — and 
then we were all silent again. 

The glowing firelight shone full on Gabriella's face, 
which bore — a rare thing with her — a troubled look. 
I did not care to break the silence : it was enough for 
me to sit and gaze on a countenance that any poet or 
artist might have coveted to immortalize. While look- 
ing, I felt I was learning my lesson. Lady Theresa 
Sat further back, with her face shaded from the light, 
but her attitude bespoke dejection. Whatever the 
cloud was that hung over her, it was not to be chased 
away by any amount of sunshine. It seemed inex- 
plicable to me that any one could be continuously sad 
who had daily intercourse with Miss Fountain. From 
the hour that I knew her my whole life and purposes 
had been changing, yet not by any violent effort, and 
with but few struggles. I had just yielded myself up 
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entirely to the new influences that bore upon me. I 
was a wonder to myself and others, as I steadily ad- 
vanced. "And this blind girl/* thought I, " has not 
only led me on, but she, who knows little or nothing 
of the world and its strifes, has taught me how to 
fight its hardest battles, and how to carry myself under 
its bitter disappointments." My reflections were 
broken off" by Lady Theresa saying, languidly, without 
changing her position— 

" Mr. Walters, have not you a word to say ? The 
sound of that clock, ticking off the seconds so mono- 
tonously, is getting intolerable." 

I glanced at her cousin, and uttered my thoughts 
aloud for answer — 

" Oh ! could you view the melody 
Of every grace, 
And music of her face." 

" I never knew what Lovelace meant, until lately," 
said Lady Theresa, following the direction of my eyes. 
" But I would rather receive the music through my 
ears to-night ; my sight is not clear enough to discern 
* the music breathing from her face,' as Byron puts it. 
Gabriella, sing to us, please." 

Gabriella shook back her brown hair, and came out 
of her dream. 

" I will sing you something you have not heard 
before," she said, after a moment's consideration, and 
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began a sort of hymn, written by a Scotch divine. 
Both words and tune were extremely sweet. I think 
the music is still in manuscript, but the words are now 
well known, beginning — 

" I once was a stranger to grace and to God, 
I knew not my danger, I felt not my load. 
Though friends spoke with raptiire of Christ on the tree, 
Jehovah Tsidkenu was nothing to me," &c. 

In the stillness which followed the conclusion of the 
hymn, a smothered sigh escaped Lady Theresa, that 
plainly told of pain and tears. Instantly the look of 
happiness, which the last verse had called up, faded out 
of Gabriella's face. She was kneeling by her cousin's 
side the next moment, with her arms around her, and 
her yearning, sightless eyes wide open. I felt it was 
best for me to go — so I left without a good-night, ex- 
cept to madame, who was sitting writing in the ante- 
room. I hoped that poor Lady Theresa might be 
induced to open her heart to her gentle companion, 
who knew so well where peace and comfort could 
be found. 

III. 

While busy with my models next day, and deep in 
fancies that all seemed to elude me when I tried to 
lay hold of them, a sudden thought struck me, that 
pleased me so well, I wondered why it had not 
occurred before. But it needed Lady Theresa's con- 
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currence before it could be carried out ; and while I 
was meditating a morning call on that lady, my servant 
ushered her into my room. With a brief salutation, 
she sunk into a chair and fixed her eyes on my empty 
fireplace. I saw the clouds of last evening had be- 
come denser, so I resolved to wait until she felt in- 
clined to talk, and continued the occupation that her 
entrance had interrupted. A sidelong glance at her 
drooping attitude, negligent attire, and heavy eyes, 
convinced me that she had taken little rest, and was 
now not only worn in mind, but wearied in body. At 
last she roused herself up, and spoke, almost petu- 
lantly. 

" I had no idea you had returned with such amazing 
zeal to your work, Mr. Walter. Can't you spare a few 
moments ?" 

^^ Hours ^ if you wish, Lady Theresa. I am entirely 
at your service," I replied, laying down my tools, and 
standing with my back to the fireplace. Then I 
waited, feeling sure my visitor had come for some 
special purpose. Presently she looked up, and spoke 
again, with a touch of fierceness in her voice. 

" I am miserable. It is no use trying to hide it any 
longer ; I saw, days ago, that you were not deceived \ 
and I know you wonder that Gabriella has no power 
to make me happy. I have watched you, surrender- 
ing yourself, not blindly, but openly and consciously, 
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to her influence, like any child, while I have been 
getting more wretched every day. I don't know what 
has made me come to you ; one of my unaccount- 
able whims, I suppose." 

" Why not open your mind to your consin ? Surely 
you can find no better helper," I said, feeling my own 
inability to give advice, and secretly dreading any 
word or suggestion that should disturb my still feeble 
faith. 

" What ! " exclaimed Lady Theresa, sitting erect in 
her chair. " What ! tell that innocent Gabriella all the 
hideous doubts that will force themselves upon me, 
and soil her saintly mind by pouring out all the wild 
sceptical thoughts that haunt me? She would hate 
and loathe me ; she, who talks so humbly of her sinful 
state by nature ! But, in truth, what does she know 
of sin ? I am unworthy of her love, and yet I cannot 
voluntarily deprive myself of the precious thing. For 
years I have wanted to live a better and nobler life ; 
but I must tell you that once I read a strange book, 
with a very attractive title, yet with infidel tendencies ; 
not exactly contradicting Scripture, yet by hints, and 
insidious questions and doubts, doing far more evil 
than any direct attack on the Bible could do. I did 
not finish the book, but I had read far too much for 
my peace. Ever since then those questions have 
plagued me. If I could only forget or blot out that 
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afternoon's study, I might be happy. When Gabriella 
sings, or when she is only near me, then the evil sug- 
gestions vanish, and my heart feels soft and docile; 
but once alone again, they start up with renewed 
strength to torture me. If I were quite sure the Bible 
was all an idle tale, I would return to the world and 
make the best of it ; but then I canH be sure, and I 
abhor a state of indecision. Religion is a profound 
reality to Gabriella. I would not for worlds extract 
one grain from the dear blind one's happiness. When 
I look at hier, I almost believe that her faith can be 
no lie, and I longXo believe ; but can't. No, I can't 
And why? Can you tell me?" 

My friend had been pacing the room as she rapidly 
uttered the foregoing; and as she asked the questions 
she fixed her eager eyes upon me, as if she would read 
her answer in my very glance. Selfish considerations 
vanished before the sight of her anguish and per- 
plexity, and in the instant (so rapid are the changes of 
thought) I compared her present sorrowful air and 
negligent attire with the sprightliness and elegance 
that had made her the centre of attraction wherever 
she appeared. Could this pale woman be the pretty 
idol of the fashionable world ? I would have given 
more than half my possessions to have assisted her; 
but it needed some one wiser and firmer than I to 
draw the veil away from her eyes. I took her hand 
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and gently placed her in the chair again ; but without 
removing her eyes from my face, she waited for me to 
speak. 

" Will you for once submit to follow my advice and 
opinion?" I asked. 

" In what way ? I shall be glad for any one to think 
for me. I have thought until I am bewildered," said 
her ladyship, sighing heavily; and I went on to say, 
hesitatingly — 

" I am convinced that you are mistaken about your 
cousin, that is, about the effect your confidence would 
have upon her. She is good and pure, but not self- 
righteous ; and instead of despising you, as you 
imagine, the sharing your burdens would only increase 
her love. If she were a less devoted Christian than 
she is, I should fear that you might confuse her mind, 
but you need have no misgivings on that point. She 
is no mere dreamer ; everything is clear and solid and 
real in her faith. Go to her, and ask her what you 
will. It must grieve her to know (as certainly she 
does) that you are ill at ease, and yet cannot trust and 
confide in her." 

" Oh, but she will be shocked. You do not under- 
stand," she replied. "I sometimes cannot believe 
that there is a God, or any future life !" 

"I cannot attempt to argue with you," was my 
answer. " I am only a learner myself, and a very slow 
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one, too. As yet, I am not able to * give a reason of 
the hope that is in me.' I need not say how gladly I 
would solve all your difficulties if it lay in my power ; 
but were I the wisest theologian under the sun, I could 
not convince you as Miss Fountain can, because of 
the simplicity and singleness of heart that shines out 
in all she says and does. She seems to find the roots 
of things by intuition. Will you be persuaded by me, 
mon amie ? Your cousin has been an infinite blessing 
to me, and I cannot help estimating her character 
and influence as almost beyond compare. Still, if it 
will be any relief to you. Lady Theresa, say all that is 
in your mind, talk over your difficulties, and they will 
not seem so formidable. Let us fade your enemies 
together, and see if we can demolish some of them." 

" I cannot talk any more to-day, thank you," said 
she, rising wearily, and fastening her cloak. " I don't 
know what made me come, but I had no one to 
speak to. It is well madame is away on a visit, or 
she would worry her life out, poor soul ! and mine 
too, with questions and conjectures, when I returned. 
No, I don't require your attendance home, Mr. Walter; 
my maid is waiting below. I know proprieties better 
than to come quite alone, remiss as I generally am in 
such matters. Perhaps I shall do as you say, though 
it seems risking much for a forlorn hope. Gabriella's 
love is the only little bit of sunshine left ; I must 
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venture it, and if it is taken away, I shall then suffer 
a total eclipse." 

She had nearly departed, when I remembered my 
scheme, and begged her to stay and give her opinion 
(m a delicate matter in which she-was partly concerned. 
Lady Theresa looked slightly surprised, and motioned 
for me to proceed. So I told how much I had been 
impressed with the statuesque grace of Miss Fountain 
— particularly while singing ; how greatly I was then 
at a loss for a striking subject; and asked if she 
would object to my making a study of her cousin's 
figure. My friend seemed to like the idea, and 
promised to give me abundant opportunities for pro- 
secuting my work ; stipulating, however, that if I dis- 
posed of the statue it must be in a private manner, 
and on condition that it should not be copied. I was 
only too happy to gain my object, to think any con- 
ditions too stringent ; indeed, I did not think it likely 
I should wish to part with it. It was arranged after- 
wards that, accompanied by madame, they should 
occasionally spend a morning in my studio, ostensibly 
for Lady Theresa to take a few lessons in ^drawing, 
since Miss Fountain was not to be told anything 
about my intentions. 

IV. 

Those were very happy mornings that the ladies 
spent in my rooms ; and the remembrance of thera 

10 
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lives in something more durable than the block of 
white marble that slowly assumed the image of the 
fair Gabriella. Sitting by the window, with the light 
on her brown hair and pale forehead, her eyes half 
closed, and their long lashes shading her cheeks, she 
used to look the picture of contentment. She would 
often sing to us, sometimes at our request, sometimes 
of her own accord ; pouring forth the sweet notes 
with the ease and naturalness of any lark on a cloud- 
less June morning. Then I seemed to draw in inspi- 
ration, and difficulties melted away before the fire 
of my zeal. Lady Theresa did not progress so fast 
with her drawing. As soon as the vocal music began 
her strokes ended. She would play with her crayons, 
until they were cast aside, to hide emotion, or to 
conceal from madame the misery betrayed in her ex- 
pressive features. 

After Lady Theresa lefl my rooms that morning 
she had gone home, not much relieved or comforted. 
She avoided Gabriella's society most of the day, 
making some trifling excuses for her absence. In the 
evening they sat together, a solitary pair. All attempts 
at ordinary conversation fell flat, ,and soon failed 
entirely. At last Gabriella spoke : — 

"Cousin, I am blind; but Providence has made 
up greatly for my loss of sight in other ways. I can 
tell directly, by the atmosphere around me, by the 
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faintest sound and intonation, what others only read 
on the countenance. I do not wish to know your 
secrets, dear Theresa, but I cannot hide from myself 
that you are unhappy. I do not ask you to tell me 
the cause of your grief; I only ask to be allowed to 
weep with you. You will not deny me this privilege, 
will you, cousin ? I am cut off from sharing many 
of your pursuits ; you will . not, surely, shut me out 
from your sorrows, and companionship, and sym- 
pathies ?*' 

" Dearest Gabriella ! you know not what you ask. 
I need not assure you of my love. You must know 
that you are dearer to me than anything else in the 
world. It was not want of confidence that kept me 
silent; it was a desire to spare you, and shield you 
from any thought of pain or sorrow. I wanted your 
life to be bright and cloudless. I had planned how 
I would wrap you round with love, until there was no 
room left for sadness to creep in — but everything has 
changed; the shadows have fallen over me, and I 
cannot escape their gloom. It was no use pretending 
to be gay before you ; I soon felt you were not to be 
deceived. And I should have opened all my heart 
to you long ago, but that I feared — nay, I will not 
tell you what I feared. I will only ask you to try not 
to despise me altogether; '^ you cease to love me, 
then I should hardly care what became of me." 

10 * 
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*' Oh, Theresa, how can you think that any grief 
of yours should make me love you less 1 Am I so 
much less dear to you because the Lord has covered 
my eyes with His tender but darkening hand ?" 

'* No, no ! your affliction has but entwined you- 
closer round my heart. You do not understand, 
sweet cousin. We dwell in different inner worlds ; 
yours is one of light and peace, while mine is one 
of blackness and torturing uncertainties. If you can 
help me, pray do, Gabriella. How do you know that 
there is a God?" 

Gabriella started slightly, and then answered, reve- 
rently — 

"Who made me, Theresa?" at the same time 
stretching out her beautifully formed hands, and 
raising her face, in which the soul shone out, despite 
those sightless balls. 

The sceptic felt ashamed of her question. Who 
but a wise and master spirit could have made an)rthing 
so divine ? 

" I am worse than an idiot to ask such a thing," 
she said. 

" Better ask it than go on doubting," was Gabriella's 
response. "It is what all God's creatures say, in 
their hearts, till the Son reveals the Father unto them." 

" But I thought myself wise, and your Bible just 
tells me I am a fool." 
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"We all think ourselves wise until we learn the 
first lesson in God's school, and that is, to know our- 
selves. If we were completely satisfied in ourselves, 
we should never seek another righteousness/' 

" While I talk with you, Gabriella, my doubts are 
all put to flight ; I can believe that my soul is im- 
mortal; but when I am alone, then I grow fearful. 
I do not want to think of living for ever. I have not 
been good, like you." 

" I am not good," replied Gabriella, with a pained 
look ; " you must not call me so, cousin. * There is 
none that doethgood, nOy not one,' I am sinful, and 
should be as full of misery as yourself, if my Saviour 
did not carry all my sins and sorrows in my stead. 
When my sight was first taken from me, I murmured 
and rebelled. I loved nature fervently and passion- 
ately ; flowers, and trees, and mountains, and the blue 
ocean, excited my greatest enthusiasm, and almost 
idolatrous worship. I never wearied of cop)dng na- 
ture with the minutest care : you remember, Theresa, 
what pains I took. Well, I believed that some day 
I should produce such vivid and glowing tints that I 
should rival nature. My aim was truthfulness more 
than effect. It was an ambitious hope ; and while I 
fancied my success would be for the honour and glory 
of nature's God, my heart was being alienated from my 
Maker. Every day I was more absorbed in adoration 
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of the works of His hands. I never saw my error 
until the stroke came, and the * windows were 
darkened/ Then I was desolate, indeed. I had no 
God in whom I could take delight, and I crept away 
to indulge my grief in secret. When others talked 
about the sunrise and sunset, the light of the moon and 
stars, the colour of flowers, and, above all, of the faces 
of friends or strangers, my sorrow was stirred afresh 
that I should see them no more. For many weeks I 
could not even remember familiar scenes ; and when 
they slowly jcame back to my mental eyes, they seemed 
like ghosts of the departed. It was long before I could 
invest them with any warmth, or life, or charm — such 
faded things they were. Day by day I sat like some 
lone prisoner in a dungeon. Night and day were all 
oiie to me. I felt cut off from my kind, no longer 
of any use to God or man. Those were sinful, bitter 
days, Theresa ; the only little consolation I could find 
was in the thought that my mother was spared the 
sight of her child's affliction." 

'* Yes, dearest ; I think it would have broken her 
heart." 

" Well, God knew what she had suflfered before, and 
spared her that stroke ; yet I could not help yearning 
for a mother's love. In my solitude I became 
intensely conscious of a spiritual world around me ; 
my soul grew and grew, and it seemed as if I heard 
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around me eternal waves dashing and surging. How 
I wished they would swallow me up, and hide me for 
ever ! Sometimes I cried out, but no answer came . 
the deeps called to the deeps, but they had no voice 
for me. At last, in my humiliation, I turned to my 
neglected Saviour. I could not pray; I could only 
lift my sightless eyes, and grope along the dim way. 
It comforted me a little to have some object in life 
again, or I think I should have lost my reason. The 
interest increased until I almost forgot to complain. 
Irresistibly I was drawn onwards. * Show me Thyself, 
Lord, and I shall cease to pine after a sight of Thy 
creatures,' was daily my prayer. Still the sight was 
withheld ; and I should have fainted with longing, had 
not my mind been stored with words and thoughts of 
saints who, after sinking as low as I had, yet climbed 
to the foot of the throne. Hymns I had read to my 
mother came back to me, like her voice speaking from 
heaven. And have you not often felt, Theresa, how 
soothing it is to utter our sad thoughts in the language 
of another, especially in verse ? — the rhythm lulls the 
pain. I used to say over old Quarle's quaint lines — 

* Mine eyes are blind and dark, I cannot see ; 
To whom, or whither should my darkness flee, 
But to the light ? and who's that light, but Thee ? 

• Disclose Thy sunbeams, close Thy wings and stay ; 
See, see how I am blind, and dead, and stray, 

O Thou that art my light, my life, my way.' 
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Then Milton had drunk once out of the very same 
cup that I found so bitter, and yet he murmured not. 
I saw my own pride and nothingness, as I recalled 
his patient words — 

' God does not need 
Either man's work, or his own gifts ; who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best.' 

So the Spirit led me, until being emptied of self, I 
found Him whom my soul loved, and the Merciful 
One has never left me since. No, do not weep, 
Theresa; I am very happy; this outward darkness 
* is the shadow of His wing.' 

' Beneath it I am almost sacred ; here 
Can come no evil thing.' 

Dear cousin, believe in this Saviour and Redeemer. 
You are like Noah's dove, that found no rest for the 
sole of her foot. You have no resting-place for your 
weary foot and drooping wings ; and there is nothing 
here to satisfy an immortal appetite. You have found 
that out already. Fly back to the ark, Theresa mipe ; 
and He who made your soul, and loves it with an 
unutterable love, will stretch forth His wounded hand 
and draw you in, that you may nestle and hide in His 
own bosom." 

" But, Gabriella dearest, there are so many things 
I do not understand." 

" Nay, then, Theresa, I see what hinders you. 
Have you never read — * Except ye become as little 
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chfldren, ye. shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ? ' We are not saved for our knowledge, but 
for our feith. We will talk over your difficulties another 
time ; it is late now, and we are both weary." 

And talk they did; Gabriella never being drawn 
aside from the simple word of truth. But Theresa^ 
like her cousin, had to pass through deep waters before 
her heart yielded itself entirely up. Her intellect as- 
sented, but such assent only is not what God requires. 

v. 

The statue progressed, and for a time engrossed 
almost my every thought. Once I had wrought only 
for fame, and so I had failed ; now my aim was one 
worthier of a responsible being. Once I cared only to 
please; now I desired to elevate and refine. As the 
figure got nearer completion, I became feverish with 
anxiety. No alchemist watched for the success of his 
experiments more eagerly than I did for the soul to 
breathe out of that pure marble. I hardly gave myself 
time to eat, or taste the fresh air. Many nights I rose 
from my bed and took a lamp to criticise the day's 
work, and I always discovered some fresh imperfec- 
tions that planted thorns in my pillow. 

"You are working too hard," said Lady Theresa, 
one day, to me. 

I could smile, for after all I was very happy to be 
at work again. ' I only replied — 
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*'*' Your ladyship thinks too much ;" and a sigh was 
my answer. The lines of thought and care were too 
plainly visible round the mouth and across the brow 
of the pretty peeress. 

It was the last day that I should require the 
presence of my lovely model ; and I saw, by Lady 
Theresa's delighted countenance, when she caught 
sight of the piece of sculpture, that I had accomplished 
something. Her eye travelled from it to her cousin, 
and then back again to the statue, with increasing 
satisfaction. 

" It is Gabriella — ^her very self!" she whispered. 

But I did not want praise ; I could not bear it then. 
I had found more faults than ever that morning. My 
ambition rose higher than praise. I could find no 
more severe or unrelenting critic than my own judg- 
ment, which had set up a high standard. To attain 
it, I strained and wrought; but failing it, no human 
applause could deceive or console. At that time I 
believed I should reach my standard. I am wiser 
now. I know that in this world my best ideals can 
never be realised; there are no materials here that 
will take the impress of that which the spirit only can 
grasp. In another world my dreams will meet me as 
bright realities ; the sweet phantoms that here elude 
me will then suffer me to fold them in my arms. 
Nameless creatures now, I shall then call them all by 
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name ; mysterious and vague now, I shall then know 
them even as I am known. Yet, if we would ever 
reach perfection, we must try to seek and find it here 
below. It is a toilsome ladder to climb, and many 
are the slips we make; but angels cheer us as they 
pass up and down,, helping many a weak and fainting 
soul; and at the top of the ladder stand a blessed 
company, whose songs float down to us, " Come up 
hither;'* and, Gabriella! thy voice, too, sounds the 
sweetest of them all ; it still helps me on, when heart 
and flesh seem failing. 

The statue was finished next day. It was touched 
and retouched, until I really had caught something of 
the " music breathing in her face." Before noon I sat 
down to rest ; and from waking I passed to sleeping 
dreams — I was so weary with the close application 
to my work. When I awoke, it was afternoon, and 
a letter was lying on the table beside me. A cold 
shiver came over me as I took it up, and a strange 
unwillingness to open it possessed me. The writing 
was Lady Theresa's. I had often received notes of 
mvitation from her before; but this note I fancied 
looked strange. However, this seemed folly. I tore . 
it open, and read. Alas ! it was no fancy ; the clear 
firm hand had indeed wavered. The (Contents were 
as follows : — 
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" Dear Friend, — 1 am full of sorrow and amaze- 
ment How shall I pen the words that I have not 
yet dared to utter aloud ? 

" Gabriella's songs on earth are ended. She is no 
more I There, I have written it ; it stares at me ; 
but my heart is still blind and deaf, and cannot believe 
m so terrible a truth. Yet when I think of all she 
was^ I cannot wonder that the beautiful soul has been 
borne away to its native sphere ; — the wonder is, it 
stayed so long with us. She bid the world good- 
night, and opened her eyes this morning in Paradise. 
Now she sees the face of her Father, whom having not 
seen she loved. I must write to you how this stroke 
fell upon me; I could not trust myself to speak 
of it. 

"She seemed quite strong yesterday; very happy; 
indeed, almost blithe. I could not help noticing her 
several times, moving about more than was her wont, 
bursting out with snatches of hymns that, now I recall 
them, were prophetic of her sudden departure. Once, 
with great emphasis, she sang — 

' I shall behold His face, 
I shall His power adore, 
And sing the wonders^of His grace 
For evermore.' 

And once, coming quietly into the room where she sat, 
I heard her repeat, with a rapturous expression and 
intense feeling, some lines I had lately read to her. 
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I can never forget the sweet, awe-struck tones of her 
voice. I think she was unconscious that she was 
quoting another, so strikingly did it seem to be the 
language of her own heart, as she murmured, .hardly 
above a whisper — 

* "Visions come and go, 

Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng, 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 
Of soft and holy song. 

• It is nothing now, 

When Heaven is opening on my sightless eyes, 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow. 
That earth in darkness lies. 

' In a purer clime. 
My being fills with rapture ; waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit — strains sublime 
Break over me unsought.' 

" When I wished her good-night, she asked how 
* things went with me now ; if there was more light 
beyond ? ' 

" I said, * No; it was still dark, within and without.' 

" * Do not despair,' she replied ; * the day will soon 
break, and the shadows flee away.' 

" She spoke very hopefully, and kissed me tenderly 
as she spoke, adding, * As for me, " I sit down under 
His shadow with great delight." Good-night, dear 
cousin : wait patiently. Though He tarry, yet He will 
come, and in such a way and time as we think not.' 

" These were the last words that she spoke to me ; 
and a happy smile was on her lips as she left the room, 
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feeling her way along the hall and staircase. I heard 
her dismiss her maid, on reaching her own room, but 
this she frequently did. An hour afterwards I too 
retired to rest; but an irresistible impulse led me to 
open Gabriella's door, and, if she were awake, to say 
good-night again. She was kneeling by the window- 
seat, the moonlight streaming into the room and over • 
her clasped hands and upturned face. I hastily shut 
the door, fearing I had disturbed her devotion. Then 
I went to bed, and fell asleep. Gabriella always rose 
early, and her morning h)ann has been the first sound 
I have usually heard on awaking ; but this morning all 
was silent, and I dressed with some haste, thinking 
she might be indisposed. I softly opened her door ; 
there she knelt by the window, just as I saw her last 
night, except that her head was bent down on her 
hands. A glance convinced me that she had not 
moved since then, and in an agony of fear I sprang 
to her side. I dreaded to touch her, inwardly hoping 
against hope, in that dreadfiil moment, that she had 
but lately risen. I whispered her name. No answer. 
In desperation, I lifted her head, and the bright morn- 
ing sun fell on her marble face. She was dead ! my 
Gabriella I I should have screamed, but the heavenly 
smile on her lips took away my terror ; never had she 
looked so beautiful, so perfectly happy, and blest. It 
disarmed death of all its horror. So sweetly and 
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peacefully she seemed to have passed away, it was as 
if an angel had bent over and kissed her, stealing her 
soul in that embrace, and leaving the reflection of his 
glory on her lovely countenance. For a moment 
sorrow was swallowed up in awe, but the shock was 
great. I stooped down to kiss my darling's lips, and 
.• grew dizzy, and fell. I suppose I fainted. But oh I 
the awaking ! I cannot weep. It is only past noon, 
yet it seems a year since I lifted up her lifeless face to 
the bright mocking sunshine. When I think of her 
happiness, and remember that she is no longer blind 
and afflicted, I cannot help rejoicing. It must now be 
my chief object to follow her footsteps. Come and 
look at her once more, Mr. Walter. She is pale and 
cold as her marble statue ; but nothing in this w6rld 
ev^r bore the stamp of anything so angelic as her 
dying smile. You who knew my Gabriella will under- 
stand that this is no common grief for me, and re- 
quires no ordinary fortitude to sustain it. With her 
meek example before me, and the blessed hope we 
have concerning her present bliss, it were a sin to 
murmur. 

" Nevertheless, for a little space my anguish must 
have way. Pray that this tribulation may work in me 
patience and true " repentance. 

" Ever your friend, 

"Theresa de Bourne." 
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Perhaps I was scarcely less stunned than Lady 
Theresa herself, when I finished reading her letter. I 
got up and shook myself — hoping that I was still 
dreaming ; but there was the letter ; that was no fig- 
ment of fancy ; and with a groan I ran my eye once 
more over its contents. I too had loved the fair 
Gabriella, as something sacred, to be thought of with 
the deepest reverence ; a being sent^ by kind Heaven 
to waken me up from sloth and despondency; to 
teach me how to use talents and manhood in a worthy 
cause ; and, above all, to remind ,me of a life to come. 
She never seemed like other women, this blind girl, 
" with scarce a taint of mortal life, except her mortal 
birth." Who could help loving her? Man as I was, 
I am not ashamed to own that my tears fell &st as I 
looked at the spot where she so lately sat, filling my 
studio with sounds that a monarch might have coveted 
to hear. 

In the evening I obeyed my friend's summons. She 
met me at the head of the staircase, offered me her 
hand without a word, and signed me to follow her. A 
crimson silk counterpane covered the bed, and partly 
relieved the stiffness and rigidity of the still figure 
lying there. Some wax candles on a table near cast 
a strong light on the features of the dead. Going 
round to the far side of the bed. Lady Theresa stood 
and gazed intently at her cousin, with bright, tearless 
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eyes. We stood so for a long time ; then I thought 
it time to withdraw, and stooped down to kiss Gabri- 
ella's hand. "Farewell, sweet maid I" I said; "thy 
prayers are ended. * He hath given thee thy heart's 
desire.' " I passed round to where Lady Theresa was 
standing, and continued — 

" We did wrong, dear friend, to think her songs are 

finished. Even from the shores of eternity her sweet 

voice will still reach us. As we are tossed to and fro 

upon the waves of life, it will allure us to her own 

'peaceful home. She will still be our good angel." 

Lady Theresa tried to answer, but her lips moved 
convulsively, and she sank down beside the bed, 
weeping passionately. This was what I desired ; grief, 
and the physical shock of that morning, had produced 
a stupor that seriously alarmed me. I knew it was no 
time to speak further, so casting one more look on the 
dead, and again breathing a farewell, I resigned Lady 
Theresa to the care of madame, who had stolen into 
the room after us, and left the house. 

VI. 

It was three weeks from this time before I saw 
Lady Theresa, for sickness had prostrated her. Some 
one knocked at my door one day, and on opening it, 
there she stood, as if afraid of entering. There were 
traces of illness visible, but I was pleased to see that^ 

II 
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though sad, her countenance bespoke more inward 
peace than it had ever displayed. She advanced 
timidly into the room; then glancing round, she 
motioned me to uncover the statue of her cousin. 

" It is better even than I thought it was," she said 
at last, dashing the tears from her eyes. " Mr. Walter, 
this will make your fame and fortune. I do not wish 
it to be kept from the public. No one can look on 
that pure face and not be better for it." 

" I wish," said I, " she knew how much I owed 
her." 

" Perhaps she does. I think she does. Our be- 
loved Gabriella's death has seemed to open a door in 
heaven for me. I don't know how it came to pass ; I 
only know that all my doubts have melted away, and 
many mysteries are explained. I am resigned to my 
loss, though I cannot cease to mourn.*' 

VII. 

Ten years ago ! And those years find me to-day 
unaltered in purpose and in aim. Gabriella's in- 
fluence is as strong as ever. The spirit of song still 
haunts my studio, reanimating me after a failure, and 
keeping me faithful to the sacred ends of life. Lady 
Theresa has not been decoyed back to the scenes of 
gaiety she renounced years ago, but still pursues the 
humble, yet noble work of ministering to the wants 
of \hQ poor and the sick, and especially of the blind. 
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Our lives and labours are and must be incomplete. 
Nothing, whether of good or ill, is finished in this 
world, saving the perfect love of Christ. And when 
He shall gather up the ends and fragments of our 
efforts, labours, and suflferings, counting them as 
tokens of our love and worship, they and we shall be 
found complete in Him. 
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THE WHITE ROSE OF DEERHAM. 

I. 

HE church clock in the little town of Deerham 
had just struck five, when a door in a narrow 
street opened, and a cloaked and hooded 
figure stepped out into the afternoon sunshine. The 
wearer of the cloak and hood looked cautiously up 
and down the street, then, apparently reassured, the 
hood was pushed back, and a maiden's face was 
exposed to view. The day had been very sultry ; not 
a leaf stirred on the chesnut trees that grew down one 
side of the road, under whose shade the maiden 
seemed glad to retreat. She soon turned into a wide 
open square, with a market cross in the centre ; and 
while she traverses the square, and stops to talk to 
that old woman in a white muslin cap and handker- 
chief, we will introduce her to the reader. 

The maiden's name was Margaret Desborough, or, 
as the townsfolk called her, " the White Rose of Deer- 
ham,'' from the fairness of her hair and complexion. 
She was an orphan, and lived with her uncle and aunt, 
Sir Gilbert and Dame Evans, who were childless ; but 
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she was not a favourite with them, for, before she 
became an inmate of their home, she had been 
brought up strictly as a Puritan; and Margaret did 
not change her religion when necessity drove her to 
her uncle's house. This adherence to an obnoxious 
faith was a constant source of annoyance to Sir Gilbert 
and his wife. He was all but a Catholic himself; his 
loyalty was such, that he would have thought it right 
to imitate his sovereign, even if that personage had 
been pleased to revive the worship of the sun and 
moon. No doubt, if Margaret had meekly laid aside 
her puritanical notions and dress, she would have 
been the pride of Sir Gilbert's house, for although he 
was stem, there were soft places in his heart ; but he 
could not brook opposition, especially from a younger 
member of his house, and one dependent on him. 
Margaret had respectfully yet firmly refused to adopt 
the gay style of dress then in fashion, and no argu- 
ment could convince her that the sect to which she 
belonged were only fit for the madhouse or the pillory. 
Being naturally of a serious cast of mind, these 
domestic disputes deepened the gravity and pensive- 
ness of Margaret's character. The times were troub- 
lous, too ; some of the dearest friends of her childhood 
had suffered, and were then suffering persecution and 
imprisonment for the faith they loved. Charles the 
Second's licentious reign had been a time of sorrow 
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and sad forebodings to all thoughtful and religious 
people ; and now James's administration did not 
promise the restoration of peace, purity, or order. 

A little band of Puritans met together secretly in 
Deerham, often with trembling, lest they should be 
interrupted in their illegal devotions, and the chief 
amongst them arrested. It was from one of these 
small gatherings that Margaret had just returned, on 
the sunny afternoon to which we have referred. 

By this time she has crossed the square, and passed 
into the principal street of the town. A few steps 
farther she met a middle-aged man, whose gaudy 
dress suggested the idea that the wearer had more 
money than taste. Some might have called him 
handsome, at the first glance ; but a further study of 
his features left an unpleasant impression on the 
mind, and oply those who valued wealth cared for 
the acquaintance of Captain Butler. This man made 
a movement as if he intended to stop and speak ; but 
Margaret .drew her hood hastily over her face, and 
hurried by, with a haughty courtesy. She walked on 
so quickly, that on turning the comer of the street she 
ran against some one, and looking up to apologise 
she stopped and held out her hand. The young 
man with whom she had come in collision took her 
hand, and smiled at the maiden's confusion, as she 
exclaimed — 
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" I really ask your pardon, Master Pelham." 

" Nay, I think the apology should be mutual," said 
he. " Have you been to the meeting ?" 

" Yes," replied Margaret. "But when did you return 
from London ? I did not expect to see you back so 
soon." 

" Oh, I only got here this noon : my business was 
soon settled. There are strange things reported, and 
I fear ill times are at hand," said the young man, 
shaking his head. 

The colour that had come into Margaret's cheek 
faded, not from any personal fear — to that the little 
Puritan was a stranger, but some she loved would be 
in danger, and for them her heart sank and trembled. 
However, she hopefully answered — 

" The storm may pass over without breaking ; 
should it come, I pray that our faith fail not." 

" Amen," responded Master Pelham ; and with a 
reverential adieu, he took his way towards the market, 
and Margaret continued her walk until the outskirts of 
the town were reached. Sir Gilbert lived in a red- 
brick house, built in the Elizabethan style, of which 
we still see well-preserved specimens. It was a hand- 
some dwelling, surrounded by extensive gardens, 
somewhat stiff and prim, but the admiration of all 
Deerham. 

Down the brbad walk, shaded by fine old trees, the 
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baronet arid his lady slowly paced on the evening of 
this same sultry day, and thither the cool breezes 
tempted Margaret. She did not join her relatives, but 
lingered about, looking at the flowers, and gathering a 
moss-rosebud to put in the bosom of her sober but 
becoming gown. 

"Hey, Margaret!" cried Sir Gilbert, espying his 
niece ; " come here — I want to say a word to you." 

" Bless me !" said her aunt, looking at the maiden, 
as she joined them ; " if you only knew how much a 
few ornaments improved a young woman, you would 
not despise them as you do." 

" I never did despise flowers, aunt," said Margaret, 
quietly. 

" Well, well, they are cheap and plentiful enough 
here," said Sir Gilbert, impatiently. " But I wanted 
to tell you that Captain Butler has been here this 
afternoon, and complains of your haughty behaviour to 
him. Now this I will not allow towards any guest of 
mine, much less to a man of Captain Butler's position 
and wealth. Besides, I have reasons why I wish you 
to treat him with especial courtesy." 

" May I ask what those reasons are, sir?" said Mar- 
garet, half guessing what the answer would be. 

" Well, I decline to state my reasons at present : 
only I must request that you will alter your behaviour 
to that gentleman," said the baronet, pompously. 
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'' But, unde, I do not like Captain Butler; his man- 
ners are exceedingly disagreeable and presumptuous/' 
persisted his niece, in a firm but gende tone. 

" Presumptuous, indeed ! And pray, my wench, 
who are you, that you should scorn Captain Buder ?" 

" I am Sir Gilbert Evans's niece, sir." 

"Ah, true, true," said he. She had touched his 
family pride. " Still, he is not a man to be held in 
disdain ; he is very wealthy, and he has a preference 
for you, Margaret " 

" But he is vulgar and ignorant, imcle," said the girl. 
" However, as long as he treats me with respect, I 
shall be civil to him ; but if he forgets his position, and 
mine, I cannot promise to sweeten my words. You 
cannot expect me to do otherwise, I am sure, sir." 

Sir Gilbert did not reply : in his secret heart he ad- 
mired his niece's spirit. She had spoken as he would 
have wished a daughter of his own to speak, but yet 
he was irritated; his prejudices would not let him 
attribute any other than ill motives to Margaret for her 
present independent behaviour. Dame Evans, who 
was scandalized at her niece's lofty tone, took advan- 
tage of the pause to remark — 

" Well, things are changed since my young days. 
Then it was not the custom for maidens to, dictate 
how they should behave to any gentlemen whom their 
elders thought proper society for them. It appears to 
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me in no way modest for a girl to pick and choose for 
herself in such matters." 

" Bless my heart, dame, nobody will suit our Mar- 
garet but a whining, hypocritical, old schismatic," 
said Sir Gilbert, testily. 

" I am glad to say that there are no such characters 
as you describe among the sect to which I belong, 
uncle," replied Margaret, with some coldness. 

" If you have no more to say to your niece, Gilbert," 
said the dame, after another pause, while they paced 
up and down the broad walk, " she had better go in 
to her embroidery ; there is still an hour of daylight 
left." 

Margaret was glad to quit their company, and be 
alone; and seated at her delicate work, she recalled 
the conversation. It was very plain to her what the 
drift of it all meant, and she foresaw ftirther trouble 
and vexation. Again she longed to be free, even to 
earn her own subsistence, and eat but a scanty meal in 
quietness. Often had she expressed a wish to support 
herself, but her uncle would not listen to such a thing; 
while he continually reminded her of her obligations, 
and called the slightest opposition to his will the sign 
of an ungrateful heart. And now this fresh source of 
annoyance had arisen by the ill-bred, coarse-minded 
captain taking a violent fancy to the strict little 
Puritan. 
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Sir Gilbert was rather discomposed by the high 
tone with which his niece had met his remonstrance ; 
nevertheless, he had not the remotest idea of giving 
up the object in view; in fact, he had already pro- 
mised Captain Butler that, sooner or later, his niece 
should give her consent to a union with him. He only 
required time, he said, to bring the refractory spirit to 
submission ; but of the final result he had not a single 
doubt. After this evening's experience, he laid him- 
self out for a rather long siege. 

" You know she must yield in the end, wife ; so it 
is no use her putting on such airs. But all women 
make a fuss at first," said Sir Gilbert. 
' " No, dear, not those who have been well brought 
up," replied the dame, not relishing her husband's 
sweeping reflection on her sex. " But Margaret's 
education has been worse than neglected, by associat- 
ing with those low-bom people. I wish you would 
forbid all intercourse with them.'* 

" I can't do that altogether, dame ; you know my 
promise to her mother, and I never break my word." 

Sir Gilbert felt considerable satisfaction as he spoke, 
for he did violence to his feelings in many ways, every 
day, for the sake of this same promise, and took no 
small credit to himself for its performance, forgetting 
that while he kept to the letter he failed in the spirit 

" Captain Butler asked me to-day if I would let him 

i. ' ■ ' 
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have that miniature picture which lies in my cabinet ; 
he caught sight of it in some way. He thought it was 
a likeness of Margaret herself. I told him it was her 
mother, and that I did not like to part with it. She 
was my only sister, (Jame, after all, although she did 
fall into some strange errors ; but that was all Des- 
borough's fault. Well, I told the captain he could not 
have it. Then he asked if I would get a large picture 
taken of her, for which, of course, he would pay, and 
from it he could have a miniature copied. I know 
Margaret would not consent, if she knew, but I shall 
not tell her anything more than is necessary to secure 
a likeness. He is a foolish fellow to spend so much 
money for a trifle ; but his heart is set upon her, and 
if we can only manage it, she may turn out a sensible 
matron yet Butler will have none of her meetings 
and praying folks. He can forbid what he likes, and 
I shall be free from my promise.'* 

II. 

Next morning, Margaret was astonished at hearing 
it announced that her portrait was to be taken, and 
that that very day arrangements were to be made for 
an artist from a neighbouring town to take up his 
residence at Sir Gilbert's. She puzzled over the 
strange neWs all the day, but could find no solution 
of the riddle. In the gallery of Deerham Hall \v\wa% 
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the portraits of her ancestors for many generations 
back. Lately, Sir Gilbert and his wife had been 
added to the collection, and now Margaret was to 
take her place among them. 

Myers, the painter, arrived, and arranged his easel 
at the end of the gallery. He was slightly deformed, 
but his fine head and intellectual features partly 
atoned for the ill-shape of his body ; and it was soon 
evident that he knew and loved his profession. It 
was no mean daub that was to hang side by side with 
those mailed soldiers and blue-eyed ladies, in court 
robes, who looked down on this youngest branch of 
their ancient house. Margaret had asked her uncle 
what he wished her to wear. " That grey gown you 
have on, if you like ; it would be no true picture if 
you dressed, like any other member of your family, in 
satins and diamonds." 

Margaret wondered still more why the baronet had 
the portrait taken at all, if he cared so little about it. 
She remembered how full of small anxieties he was 
when her aunt sat for her likeness, and what consul- 
tations there were over everything, down to the fan 
she was to hold in her hand. 

Left to herself, Margaret chose a wjiite taffeta : the 
colour accorded with her simple tastes, and yet it 
was suitable for any maiden to wear. So she took 
her seat, and after arranging his docile subject, the 
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painter fell to work. After going on steadily for some 
time, he paused. • 

" You require some colour in your dress, my lady ; 
the paleness of your complexion finds no contrast in 
your light hair and white garments. Something blue 
would be the best — a cloak or scarf; anything to 
relieve the flatness," said he. 

A dark blue mantle was produced, and the effect 
seemed greatly to please the artist. 

"That will do; I am only going to paint half the 
figure; your head a little inclined, and your hands 
folded — so. Now I shall make more than a portrait." 

All obedience, Margaret did as she was desired; 
and again there was a deep silence in the gallery, 
imtil a second interruption came in the unwelcome 
presence of Captain Butler, whom Margaret received 
with a punctilious politeness, rather embarrassing to 
that gentleman. He affected surprise at seeing how 
she was occupied, but could hardly conceal his satis- 
faction on beholding Myers's progress. The artist 
stopped, and asked the captain's opinion. ^ 

" I think your sketch perfect, Myers ; but the 
position has too much of the saint in it ; too much 
of the Virgin Mary style." 

"Why, sir, you must have observed that the lady 
has that cast of countenance — the serious Madonna 
type — and this posture is the most harmomo>3fik" 

12 
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" You fellows know how to say fine words to get 
your own way ; but I cannot see why you could not 
make as good a picture if you had painted Mistress 
Desborough more like any other lady. Here she 
looks as if praying was her only business." 

The artist was not inclined to alter his design ; and 
Margaret took his part, saying that her uncle had left 
Myers free to follow his own inclination, and that 
they had full confidence in his ability. The captain 
remembered the rdle he had to play, and dared not 
interfere further. 

So the painting was finished, in due time, and taken 
away (ostensibly) to be framed; but before it was 
sent back to Deerham Hall two copies of it had been 
taken. The weeks rolled on heavily, each one bring- 
ing fresh troubles to the maiden, whose greatest trial 
was the persecuting attentions of the captain. One 
evening he found her in the long walk, and was by 
her side before she had time to escape. There was a 
triumphant gleam in the soldier's ^ye, and an especial 
insolence in his manner, that roused Margaret's pride. 

"I have something to show you," said he, pro- 
ducing a handsome leather case, of foreign workman- 
ship, but keeping it still closed. " I have something 
to show you ; it is the miniature of the fairest woman 
in England, and my ambition will only be satisfied 
when I possess the original." 
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Margaret's heart gave a leap. Perhaps he had seen 
the uselessness of his suit, and was now trying to pique 
her, by bestowing his favours on another. But her 
relief was of short duration. Her tormentor opened 

• 

the case deliberately, furtively watching her face the 
while ; and there, set in a rim of gold, lay an admirable 
portrait of herself! Words cannot describe the as- 
tonishment and indignation depicted on the maiden's 
face at the sight ; nor can what followed be repeated, 
save that, when the soldier left her presence, he felt 
that he was utterly and hopelessly defeated. Even his 
vanity could not deceive him, by suggesting the faintest 
chance of a different reception from the lady at another 
time; his former liking changed into hatred; and 
his ungenerous spirit longed for revenge — ^for some 
means of humbling her pride. • 

Sir Gilbert heard, next day, from the discomfited 
suitor, the result of#iis enterprise. In vain the baronet 
urged that Margaret was young, and might change her 
mind, or be brought to reason. The captain was 
sullen, and said — 

" I am not going to make a fool of myself again," 
adding some maledictions on women in general. 

Returning home. Sir Gilbert told his wife of the 
failure of their plans. Margaret was summoned ; and 
as the captain himself had retired from the field, 
persuasion was exchanged for reproaches. The poor 

12 * 
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girl left their presence with a clear conscience, but a 
heavy heart ; and gladly hailed the hour that called 
her to join the little company who met for prayer and 
instruction in God's Word. The week-day service was 
held from three to five o'clock, for the accommodation 
of a few country people who belonged to the Inde- 
pendents. What a haven of rest seemed that quiet 
room to Margaret ! It was not very large, having 
formerly been a dining-hall ; but the present residents 
of the house, being Congregationalists, had set apart 
this room for the use of their body, and the utmost 
secrecy was observed in all their gatherings. 

The service had not yet begun. One by one the 
little congregation dropped in, until Master Pelham, 
the pastor, whom we have met before, took his place 
at a desk at the upper end of the room, and offered 
up a prayer. The maiden's head and heart were 
bowed, and her tears flowed afresh, as she followed 
the minister's petition : — 

" There is none else under heaven who can comfort 
us, but Thou only, O Lord our God, the heavenly 
Physician of souls, who strikest and healest. O beloved 
Father, meet and right it is that in this hour Thy 
servants should suffer something for Thy sake. Thine 
are all things, both what Thou hast given and what 
Thou hast made. Make us contrite for sin ; humble 
contrition is an acceptable sacrifice unto Thee, O God, 
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savouring much sweeter in Thy presence than the 
perfume of frankincense. This is the pleasant oint- 
ment which should be poured upon Thy sacred feet, 
for contrite and humble hearts Thou never hast de- 
spised. We long after the joy of peace. If Thou 
give peace, if Thou pour into our hearts holy joy, the 
souls ^)f Thy servants sl^all be full of melody, and 
shall become devout in Thy praise." 

Lifted up by the good man's closing words, 
Margaret rose from her knees, calmed, and reconciled 
to her lot, ready to listen with undistracted mind to 
the short, simple sermon that followed, on the words, 
" In the world ye shall have tribulation." They were 
suitable words of exhortation for many present beside 
Margaret ; other cheeks had been wet with tears when 
the minister prayed, for those were heart-searching 
times, and there was no break as yet in the dark 
clouds overhead. The pastor had observant eyes for 
his little flock. He marked the traces of tears, and 
the hunted look of the most timid, and his instructions 
were mingled with many words of tenderest sympathy 
and encouragement. 

The service over, Margaret hurried home. Guests 
were expected that afternoon, coming straight from 
London. Perhaps they might bring news ; perhaps 
the names of some she loved might be mentioned. 

The entrance gate was • open, and a lumbering old 
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vehicle, covered with dust, and followed by two or 
three outriders equally travel-stained, was passing up 
the avenue, when the maiden reached Sir Gilbert's 
little park ; and in the bustle of this arrival she made 
her way to her own chamber, unobserved. Rebecca, 
the waiting-maid, quickly answered her mistress's 
summons. 

** Be as nimble as you can, my girl. I would see 
this company soon, and hear the first tidings from the 
city. It is only by such chances as these that I can 
learn how it goes with my early friends. Ah! these 
are evil days, when one may not ask after the welfare, 
or even mention the name, of some that we have beei\ 
taught to love." 

" Alas ! yes, my lady," said the girl, with a sigh ; 
for Rebecca was of the same persuasion as her mistress, 
and devotedly attached to her. But this day it seemed 
as if the maid had lost her usual dexterity, and was 
engrossed with her own thoughts. She lingered over 
her mistress's toilet until Margaret grew impatient ; 
and when she gravely handed a cloak instead of a 
gown, the maiden looked at her with surprise. 

" Are you dreaming, Rebecca ? Here am I quite in 
a fever to go down, and you drone about as if I had 
hours to spend over my toilet. Are you sick, or is 
anything troubling you?" she added, in a softer tone. 

" Oh, no, my lady ; I am well enough ; but I heard 
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something to-day that I think I ought to tell you," 
said Rebecca, quickening her movements. 

But Margaret was now ready to descend, and 
telling her maid that she would hear her news another 
time, ^e soon joined her uncle's guests, and the 
subject passed from her mind. 

It was late when she retired to rest, and it is pro- 
bable she would not have thought again of the girl's 
strange behaviour, had not Rebecca's unusual silence 
recalled tfie circumstance. Always ready to sympa- 
thise, Margaret kindly asked what had happened. 
The maid hesitated. 

" I don': know that it will do any good to mention 
it; but still I thought you had best know." 

"Why? h it anything that concerns me, Rebecca?" 
asked Margaret, with a sinking heart, fearing she knew 
not what. 

" Well, yes my lady ; but as I don't see how it can 
be altered, I was in two minds as to whether I ought 
to vex you wih it." 

" Never miid about vexing me, my good girl. * In 
the world ye hall have tribulation,' "said Margaret, 
involuntarily repeating the pastor's text 

" Nathless i be right. Mistress Margaret, but it do 
seem as if it yere nought else but * tribulation ' for 
you," replied the girl, tenderly smoothing out her 
lady's fair treses. 
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"I need it, Rebecca; I need the chastening, or it 
would not be sent; and the promised strength has 
come with every trial. Now tell me your story. 

" After all, it may be a mistake ; but I don't think 
it can be. You know, Mistress Margaret, that Phoebe, 
the dairy-maid, is a Catholic, and goes to Ltndhurst 
every Sabbath afternoon, to see her priest, and say 
prayers to the Virgin. Well, this morning, as I was 
gathering some herbs for the cook, Phoebe wis stand- 
ing by the door of the kitchen garden, tdking.to 
Reuben, and said — 

" * What think you, Reuben ? They ha\e gotten a 
new altar-piece in the chapel of our blesset lady, and 
'tis as like the picture of our young mistresf that hangs 
in the gallery yonder as two peas.' 

"*What! our Mistress Margaret?' s^^s Reuben. 
* Thee be dreaming, wench. I know tiee art^ a rare 
one to see who's like who. Our younf lady is fair 
enough, sure, as any white rose on th< bushes, and 
good too, for that matter ; but no one f ould mistake 
her for the Holy Virgin.' 

" Phoebe looked at me and laughed, ind said — 

" * How stupid of you, Reuben ; ( course not ; 
but every picture of the blessed motlir is different; 
and who is to say which was really |ce her? She 
might have been fair, like our young nSptress ; or she 
might have been dark, like the squire's lady. I can't 
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say, nor you either, Reuben ; but tHis I do know, that 
the new picture over the altar is so like young missus, 
that I went straight into the gallery, when I came 
home, to see if it had not been stolen from there/ 

" Reuben looked very much puzzled, and said — 

" * Ay, well, since no one can rightly say what the 
holy mother was like, one might as well think she 
had a face like our young lady as any other. She is 
real good, she is ; and I had as soon say my prayers 
before her picture as any one else's, who, may be, 
was not half so gentle, full of queer maggots as her 
head is.* 

" You won't be noways offended at my telling you 
all this, ma'am? but 'tis just what I heard," said 
Rebecca, apologetically. 

" Reuben was wrong about my goodness, Rebecca. 
Is that the end of your story?" asked Margaret; 
thinking that, of course, the dairy-maid was under 
some mistake, but nevertheless disturbed in mind. 

" Phoebe just said, in a low voice, though I could 
hear every word — 

"* I tell you, Reuben, she would be fine and vexed 
if she knew. Some ladies might be set up, but she 
'ain't one of that sort.' Master came into the garden 
just at that moment, and so Phoebe had to go off to 
her dairy. I have asked her about it again, but she 
sticks to it, and says it is as like you as can be. She 
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wanted me to promise not to tell you, but it seemed 
as if I must ; and this is all I know." 

Rebecca saw that her mistress was not listening; 
so wishing her good-night, she left her to her own 
musings. Margaret tried to dismiss the remembrance 
of what the girl had told her ; but that night,* and for 
days afterwards, the unpleasant subject would con- 
tinually recur. Of course it was a mistake — but a 
peculiar and annoying one. 

III. 

With divided attention, Sir Gilbert's niece assisted 
in doing the honours of the house during the follow- 
ing week, each day seeming longer than the last to 
the restless young entertainer. At length the company 
departed, and that very evening Margaret put her 
resolution into practice. Telling her aunt that she 
was going for a long walk, the maiden set off, to as- 
certain for herself how Phoebe had come to make 
such a statement. Lyndhurst was a village some 
three miles from Deerham, the property of a high 
family, who had lately become violent Catholics. A 
handsome chapel had been recently built, near the 
old mansion, and at this place the villagers were 
compelled to attend, under pain of expulsion from 
their farms and cottages. This day chanced to be a 
l special feast-day in honour of the Virgin ; and a large 
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number of people, rich and poor, from the neighbour- 
hood around had gathered there for vespers. It was 
seven o'clock, and the bell was still tolling, when 
Margaret entered the park at Lyndhurst. The new 
religion had been made as alluring as possible; the 
bell, sweet and mellow, died away among the woods 
that skirted the park, in trembling, sighing echoes. 
The chapel itself was a miniature Gothic pile, of 
beautiful proportions. Within, richly stained glass 
windows, exquisite carving, and freshly gathered 
chaplets of flowers made the place very attractive to 
the eye. 

Margaret was by no means insensible to the power 
of beauty, whether of sight or sound; but a feeling 
of intense sadness oppressed her as she followed the 
throng up the steps and across the marble floor into 
the little chapel of the Virgin. With her hood drawn 
over her face, the maiden stood in the shadow of a 
pillar, and thought herself unseen and unobserved ; 
but a pair of evil eyes recognised her in the park, 
followed her stealthily and wonderingly into the build- 
ing, and were now watching her every movement. 

The service began. A Latin hymn was sung, and 
then prayers, also in the Latin tongue, were said by 
a priest in gorgeous and cumbrous garments. The 
atmosphere grew heavy with the fumes of incense, as 
an acolyte sWung the censer to and fro. The strange- 
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ness of her position, the fear of discovery, and the 
novelty of the scene, had driven from the simple 
Puritan's mind the real and only reason for her 
presence there. A deep sigh startled her ; and bend- 
ing forwards, she saw a middle-aged woman on her 
knees. She seemed absorbed in devotion ; her hands 
were clasped, her head thrown back, and her eyes 
were fixed in worshipful adoration upon some object 
above the altar. Margaret's eyes involuntarily fol- 
lowed the direction of the woman's gaze, and there, 
now lit up by innumerable tapers, was a picture of 
herself. 

With difficulty she suppressed a cry of indignation. 
There was no mistaking it. She rapidly glanced over 
every detail : the very attitude that had displeased 
Captain Butler ; the colour of her hair, etc. ; the 
white dress, with the curious old clasp at the throat, 
that had belonged to her. dead mother; and even 
the blue cloak — all were there. But one addition 
had been made, and Margaret's cheeks tingled as she 
noted it ; there was a circlet of glory round the head, 
that distinguished it from the portrait hanging in Sir 
Gilbert's gallery. She turned again to the woman; 
and as that enraptured look again met her view, she 
sank on the ground beside the pillar in an agony of 
shame, horror, and self-abasement. Large, hot tears 
burst from her closed eyelids, and rolled down her 
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cheeks, burning with holy indignation. Presently 
there was a rustle and movement among the little 
congregation; a prayer was being offered to the 
Virgin, and priest and people were prostrating them- 
selves before the altar. The prayer ended, and from 
a little band of singers a triumphant song of praise 
burst ; the censer was swung until the spicy vapours 
arose in misty clouds to the vaulted roof of the place. 
Margaret shuddered, and covering her ears, mur- 
mured — 

" Let me not hear such blasphemy ! Father, forgive 
me for being a witness of this idolatry. Oh, pardon, 
these poor misguided souls, and enlighten their dark- 
ness !" So prayed the Puritan girl. 

She doubted now if it were right to have gratified 
her curiosity by venturing there, and being present 
when such an open affront was offered to the " one 
living and true God." And her portrait to be hung 
there, and receive the homage due to her God and 
Saviour ! For a moment she hated and loathed her 
own fair face. If she had been cursed and mocked 
openly, in her own person, she might have borne it ; 
but for her image to take the place of her crucified 
Redeemer's — ^under the name of the Virgin — it broke 
her heart. 

Again she lifted her hedd; the service seemed over; 
the priest was crossing himself before the altar ; and 
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as the people slowly retired, one by one, they also 
turned and bowed themselves. A sudden resolve 
made Margaret start from the ground. Yes, it must 
be done, come what would. 

In the shadow of the pillar she stood, until the 
place seemed deserted by all. Glancing round, she 
did not, however, see a figure standing within the 
confessional. Trembling in every limb, but with 
steadfast face and unwavering determination, the 
maiden crossed the chapel to the foot of the altar. 
Most of the tapers had been extinguished; but two 
or three wax lights, and the lamp that was kept per- 
petually burning, faintly lit up the scene. Beautiful 
wreaths of freshly gathered flowers lay there, and 
Margaret felt as if the innocent blossoms had been 
degraded. But there must be no delay — some one 
might return ; so, seizing a stool near at hand, she 
lightly stepped upon the altar, with one of the lighted 
tapers in her hand. Again she paused: but there, 
to dissipate any doubts, was Myers' name in full, and 
a very recent date. Margaret thought of the minia- 
ture Captain Butler had shown her, and the remem- 
brance animated her courage. 

The deed was soon done ; in a few seconds the 
altar-piece was ruined. Singed and defaced, no one 
could have guessed what had been painted there. 
The maiden regained the floor ; taper and stool were 
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both replaced ; and two or three moments afterwards 
she was once more in the free air, and walked on 
quickly, until she regained the highway. Then she 
leaned against the gate, exhausted with many con- 
tending emotions. Still she must not give way now, 
nor must she linger, for the sun was sinking fast ; and 
on she went, longing for the solitude of her own 
chamber, where she might calmly think over what she 
had done. 

IV. 

When Margaret went out of the chapel, which she 
supposed to be quite empty, the figure of a man 
emerged from the door of the confessional. It was 
none other than Captain Butler himself, the man 
whose love she had rejected, and whose vanity she 
had wounded to the quick ; and now she was in his 
power, though as yet she did not know it. We can- 
not affirm that his religious feelings (if he possessed 
any) had been outraged, — Catholic though he pro- 
fessed to be, as his features only expressed malignant 
triumph. The captain had been dining that day at 
Lyndhurst, and was taking a stroll through the 
grounds, to clear his brains from the effect of the 
strong potations he had imbibed, and was sauntering 
unsteadily along in the sweet, cool air, when his eye 
lighted on a well-known figure. The surprise he felt 
at seeing Margaret there nearly sobered him. He 
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could not see her face, but it was impossible to mis- 
take her step and form. Muttering oaths and execra- 
tions, the captain had sense and cunning enough to 
escape Margaret's notice, and to become a witness of 
her pious wrath. 

" So that is what you crept in here for, my scornful 
lady. I shall have sweet revenge, yet Hal haT' 
and he chuckled as he examined the destruction 
eflfected. "You thought you were not seen. You 
should look into the comers, Margaret Desborough, 
before you destroy church property. We shall see how 
your pride will sustain you when the authorities know 
how ill you have treated their Virgin." 

With a wicked leer on his face. Captain Butler went 
his way, undecided as to the next step he should 
take. 

V. 

Alone in her chamber sat the fair Margaret, anxious 
and perplexed. It was not fear of discovery that was 
haunting her, although a possibility of the deed being 
traced to herself had been already considered ; but it 
was the fear of doing wTong, and offending the Saviour 
she loved. When dangers threatened, her courage 
always rose high, but this dread blanched her cheek 
and laid her in the dust. Had she a right to destroy 
the property of another, under any circumstances? 
Would her act effect any good ? Would not another 
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picture take the place of the one destroyed ? If her 
deed became known, might it not imperil the safety of 
that little flock, each member of whicK had enough to 
contend with in the world ? These and numberless 
other questions crowded into her mind, and the last- 
named was a painful one to entertain. She thought, 
too, of her anger; was it all holy and justifiable? 
Finally, she resolved to go and tell her minister the 
whole matter, and hear what was his opinion. Then 
she knelt down to pray, and prayer with her was no 
mere form. Trials wring from us something more than 
vain repetitions, and Margaret's life had seen many 
dark dafys. To-night the shadows of coming evil 
weighed upon her, and she wrestled long and earnestly ; 
now in whispered pleadings, now with sobs more elo- 
quent than words, and now with groans too deep for 
words or tears ; and at break of day the blessing came. 
Peace was distilled like dew into her heart, and Mar- 
garet slept. 

VI. 

But while the maiden slept, an enemy was awake and 
busy. Captain Butler, at first, was uncertain what use 
he should make of the secret he held. He thought of 
going to Margaret, telling her what he had witnessed, 
and promise silence on his part if she would consent 
to his terms ; for, notwithstanding his hatred, he still 
felt a desire to marry the maiden. She would adom^ 

13 
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his house ; he would be the envy of other men ; and 
in time, when her spirit was humbled, he might take 
her into favour again. Why she had destroyed the 
picture he could not divine, for he was incapable of 
comprehending the motives that actuated her. Again, 
he considered that perhaps his plan might fail, and 
then no chance remained. It would be better to 
inform the magistrate of what had been done, bind 
him down to silence with regard to his informant, 
and reserve his own part for the time when he might 
figure in a more favourable light in Margaret's eyes. 

Pleased with this scheme, the captain bent his steps 
towards Lyndhurst Hall, and in the library of this 
mansion found the priest who had officiated that even- 
ing at vespers. He was writing, and lifted a pair of 
cold, expressionless eyes to the captain as he entered. 
The soldier moved restlessly from one window to the 
other. He was always ill at ease in the presence of 
his priest, because of a peculiar air of mystery the 
confessor carried in his manners and countenance. 

" Father, " said the soldier, at length,' playing with 
the hilt of his sword, " I want your ear for a little while." 

The cold eyes looked up again, and the pen was 
laid aside. 

" Do you want to confess, my son ?** 

" Not my own sins," said the captain, half smiling; 
" and you can hear me as well in this room as elsewhere, 
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although I must ask you to go with me to the chapel 
afterwards." 

"Well, I am at your service, my son," said the 
priest; and the captain clumsily detailed the events of 
that evening, going back, in the midst of his recital, to 
speak of his former acquaintance with the Puritan girl, 
not withholding blame and reproach from either het 
or Sir Gilbert. The priest listened patiently to the 
rambling account. When the soldier spoke of Margaret 
stepping on the altar, a gleam of fire shot up into his 
eyes, but it was gone instantaneously, and was unob- 
served by the narrator. 

" And what are your wishes now ?" asked the priest, 
when the captain had finished. The wily father would 
not commit himself until he knew all that was in his 
visitor's mind. 

" Come to the chapel first, and see how the little 
heretic has treated your Virgin," said the soldier, 
annoyed at the father's calmness, when he anticipated 
a display of wrath and indignation. 

To the chapel they went ; and if the priest did not 
storm with anger, and pour out anathemas upon the 
maiden's head, he did something more satisfactory; 
and as^the pair left the building both felt that they 
had done the best they could for their own cause — 
the priest for his Church, and^ the captain for his 
own selfish ends. 

13* 
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The justice had an early visit next day, and his 
visitor's purse was considerably lighter when he left ; 
so the captain's revenge seemed in a fair way of being 
gratified. 

VII. 

With the same peace in her heart with which she 
had sunk into slumber, rose Margaret Desborough the 
following morning, and threw back her casement to let 
in the sunshine, the smell of the new-mown hay, and 
the fragrance of the flowers in the garden beneath. 
There was a cloudless sky; songs of birds mingled 
with the voices of the mowers in the meadow beside 
the house; and for long days afterwards did these 
sights and sounds live in Margaret's memory. 

" She looks as if she had walked on rose leaves all 
her life, and had never known the prick of a thorn," 
said Rebecca, watching her young mistress, as she 
descended the broad staircase. After breakfast the 
maiden went to feed the poultry ; and when the fowls 
gathered around her, and the pigeons flew to her 
shoulders and fed out of her hands, she quite forgot 
the adventure of last evening. She was startled by the 
voice of Rebecca, who appeared at the door of the 
courtyard, looking excited, and rather frightened. 

" Master wants to speak to you, this very moment, 
Miss Margaret. Please go directly," she added, as 
Margaret looked at her, without moving. 
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" What is the matter, Rebecca?" asked she, shaking 
off the pigeons, and scattering the seed remainmg in 
her basket on the ground. 

" I cannot tell, but master was speaking to some 
men, and they told me to fetch you this instant." 

Margaret's heart beat faster as she hurried in, 
There in the hall was her uncle, striding up and down 
in the greatest excitement, his dame looking towards 
him, the picture of bewilderment ; and near the door 
stood two coarse, hard-featured men, one of whom was 
saying something, and referring to a paper he held in 
his hand, but he ceased speaking as his eye fell upon 
Margaret Her face was peaceful and grave, as if 
nothing could ruffle its serenity ; her open brow and 
fearless eyes seeming to refute beforehand any accu- 
sation of evil. Sir Gilbert himself calmed down as 
she confronted him, and stopped in his walk. 

" How like her mother the girl grows ! " he 
muttered. 

" Did yx)u want me, uncle ? " asked Margaret 

" Yes, yes : I sent for you," he said, recalled to his 
former thoughts. " What is this that is charged against 
a kinswoman of mine ? Of course it is altogether a 
mistake ; nevertheless, a most annoying one, and has 
vexed me not a little ; " and Sir Gilbert looked angry, 
and his colour rose again. 

« 

- "What is it?" asked Margaret, drawing nearer to 
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the hall door. A prayer shot up from her heart for 
help and direction. 

The man who held the paper for once in his life 
felt slightly ashamed of his office : he returned her 
steady look with a sidelong glance, and shuffled his 

4 

feet 

" Well, my lady, 'tain't a pleasant business, noways, 
to haul folks away from their grand places, and nought 
but a bit of paper like that to show against 'em ; but 
some one have got to do the king's business." 

" Certainly, we all have unwelcome duties to do 

sometimes. But will you tell me " She stopped; 

something rose in her throat 

" The paper don't give any particulars ; it is only a 
warrant for the arrest of Margaret Desborough, charged 
with wilfully destroying the altar-piece in L)mdhurst 
Chapel. You will soon get righted, mistress, for the 
judge sits next week, and you could get bail till 
then." 

" Of course, of course, " said Sir Gilbert, emphati- 
cally. " Still I say it is very annoying, and there will 
be expenses to pay ; a great waste of money for some 
one's foolish blunder." 

Margaret was thinking. 

" Suppose my innocence cannot be proved, uncle?" 
she suggested. 

" Nonsense 1 " he exclaimed, angrily. ** You can 
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prove that you never were at Lyndhurst ; least of all 
in the chapel. For once your unorthodox religion 
may be of use to you." 

"But it never can be proved,'* said Margaret, 
steadily ; " for I have been at Lyndhurst. I was there 
last evening ; and—and, I did destroy the altar-piece. 
I should have been a heathen, or something worse, if 
I had not done it." 

" Bless me ! " exclaimed the man, staring straight at 
Margaret, for the first time, for he had not for a 
moment thought her guilty. 

Sir Gilbert was silent, quite sure that his niece had 
gone clean out of her mind; and his dame whis 
pered — 

" I always thought Margaret was not right in her 
head." 

" I am quite in my senses, uncle," the maiden said, 
catching the meaning of her aunt's words. 

" Senses ! Why what in heaven or on earth could 
induce you to do such a wicked thing? And how 
came you at Lyndhurst, at all?" cried the baronet, 
his passion rising. 

" I heard that a portrait of myself — ^an exact copy 
of the one hanging in the gallery here — ^was in the 
Virgin's Chapel at Lyndhurst, and that people were 
bowing down before it. I determined to see for 
myself." Margaret's indignation kindled at the 
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remembrance. " And I did see : I hate m)rself when 
I think of it. It was wicked, blasphemous ! Come 
what would, I dare not leave the picture there ; so 
when the service was over I destroyed it. Perhaps I 
am worthy of punishment ; but I think I should do it 
again to-morrow, if I saw the same sight that I did 
last evening." 

"You should have asked for the picture t9 be 
temoved,*' said her uncle, "and not have outraged 
the feelings of good Catholics in that manner. You 
have dragged me into a pretty position. I cannot 
offend the king by pretending tq justify such a deed. 
No end of trouble will be sure to follow. You ajre 
already suspected of holding illegal opinions, and how 
is any poor interest of mine to get a release for you?" 

" I do not ask you to defend me, uncle. I should 
be very sorry to injure you or any one. I must pay 
the penalty of my own act," said Margaret, gently. 

" But the disgrace^ — that will fall on my house ; and 
I may be suspected too. I little thought what I was 
bringing on myself when I promised your mother to 
take charge of her daughter." 

** I always told you you would regret it, Gilbert; 
you know I did,*' put in Dame Evans. 

" I can't stay no longer ; the lady must come right 
away with me, anyhow," said the man, losing his 
shamefacedness. 
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Margaret sent Rebecca for her cloak and hood, 
and turned to wish her uncle good-bye. 

His heart was not altogether hard, selfish and 
worldly though he was. As he kissed his niece, his eye 
was dim and his voice was husky, as he made some 
indistinct promises to do sotnething in her favour. 

"You see, Margaret," said her aunt, when she 
turned to her, " this comes of setting up for being 
wiser than one's elders." 

" I shall be sorry if you or uncle suffer on my 
account," replied her niece; and whispering a few 
words to the weeping Rebecca, Margaret Desborough 
left home, and went forth, if not bound, yet no less 
a prisoner. All nature was glad and gay, as she 
turned back at the gate, and looked up the shady 
broad walk. "When should she see it again?" was 
her thought as she silently kept pace with the men 
along, the road. The peace won by last night's 
struggle lay on her spirit still ; the conflict was not 
renewed ; and during that walk, she dwelt much more 
on the probable trouble her deed might bring to 
others, than on the real difficulty which had overtaken 
herself. 

On the outskirts of Deerham, at the other extremity 
of the town, were the remains of a castie, very much 
fallen into decay, except the centre fortress^ — the 
keep : that was strong and spacious, and had been 
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used by the Deerham authorities as a prison since its 
abandonment by the soldiery. A shiver passed over 
Margaret as she crossed the old drawbridge, and 
passed under a massive archway, with dilapidated 
walls on either hand, and the keep dark and frowning 
before her. The man who carried the paper knocked 
loudly at an iron door, which, after a little delay, 
opened with much creaking and groaning. 

''Your door seems as unwilling to admit folks as 
they are to come," said the man to the turnkey, 
laughing at his own joke. 

The turnkey made no answer; he merely glanced 
at the warrant, and sullenly bade Margaret follow him. 
Without a word the maiden obeyed. Up a narrow 
winding staircase they went, the turnkey keeping 
an eye over his shoulder, to see that his charge was 
safe at his heels. He stopped on a narrow landing, 
before a little low door ; unlocked it, and still sullen 
and silent, motioned for the prisoner to enter. A 
moment more, and Margaret heard the key turned 
upon her, and realised her position truly as a prisoner. 

How chill and dreary the cell felt after the bright 
sunshine and sweet morning air. The walls were so 
thick that the small window, crossed by iron bars, 
afforded very little light, but enough to show a cham- 
ber built entirely of stone — walls, ceiling, and flpor; 
a low wooden bedstead, on which was some stravr 
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and an old horsecloth, a chair, a table, and an earthen 
bowl and pitcher. And this was the fair Margaret's 
lodging ; for this dismal cell she was to exchange the 
comforts and luxuries with which she had always been 
familiar. She was but human, but a tender woman, 
and what wonder that her heart sunk within her then? 
Yet she did not long yield to weakness. Was not the 
Lord with her? Could He not deliver her shortly? 
And even if her captivity was lengthened, who was she 
that the enemy should refrain from smiting, when 
some whom the Lord loved, and who had grown old 
in His service, were pining in prisons darker and 
damper than this ? 

" Yes," exclaimed Margaret, aloud, " I have con- 
fessed my Lord : and not even in my most secret 
thoughts must I distrust Him by refusing my cross 
or doubting His goodness." 

At midday the door was pushed a little way open, 
and some coarse food and a jug of water were set 
down : a small bundle was next thrown in, and again 
the door was shut and locked. The food was thank- 
fully partaken of — ^not without a blessing being asked ; 
the bundle was untied, and after smiling at Rebecca's 
thoughtfulness and promptitude, in sending a few 
needful things, Margaret sat down by her table. 

It was the afternoon when the week-day services 
would be held ; the news of Margaret's arrest would 
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have reached the ears of some of the congregation 
already. Intentiy she listened to catch the distant 
sound of the church bell, that when it struck she might 
not miss the hour of their assembling together. As 
her ear caught the faint echo, the maiden shut her 
eyes, and in spirit joined with her fellow-Christians in 
prayer and praise. The four walls vanished, and she 
was kneeling in her accustomed place; the prayer 
ended, and she is standing up, singing ; and the song 
seemed but a continuation of the prayer, — 

" O dearest Saviour, bestow Thy salvation. 
Grant me Thy favour, and give consolation." 

When the maiden raised her head, the sun was 
going down, and the little cell was almost dark. She 
might have slept ; she knew not 

The news of Margaret's imprisonment had indeed 
soon spread. It had come to the knowledge of the 
Independent minister, and with a pale, sorrow-stricken 
face he stood before his people. His eye sadly wan- 
dered to the seat always occupied by Margaret ; others 
also glanced towards that spot, and sorrowfully diought 
of the weary days in store for her; and some trembled 
for themselves, lest this stroke should indirectly reach 
them. Long did the pastor pray ; and his voice was 
almost inarticulate when he asked the Lord to send 
consolation and perfect submission to their captive 
sister ; and even while they prayed the Lord heard, 
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and an answer of peace was sent to the tiny chamber 
in the castle. Long did the pastor discourse of that 
fellowship in Christ's suflferings which every true dis- 
ciple must have. The word came with such power, 
that many who entered the room with weak hearts, 
shrinking from the idea of trial and persecution, went 
away, saying within themselves, "Yea, I count all 
things but loss, that I may win Christ." 

VIII. 

It was the third day since Margaret had stood in 
Sir Gilbert's sunny courtyard, and the pigeons had 
fluttered to her shoulders and eaten from her hand. 
Three days ! They seemed long to Margaret, with 
nothing to do but watch the little bar of sunlight as 
it crept up her wall ; ,or, standing on her chair, watch 
the soft white clouds floating along past her window, 
for sky only was to be seen from where she stood. 
Yet she was not unhappy. Hope would whisper 
promises of speedy release, and faith carried her on 
still safer pinions to the rest and freedom that lay 
beyond the touch of human bonds and earthly judg- 
ments. 

Rebecca and good Master Pelham had both tried to 
see her, but the sullen turnkey had proved implacable. 
Money and food for her he did not refuse, and on 
this account meals were served to Margaret with toler^ 
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able regularity. But the third day brought another 
visitor, and at the firs^lance at a slip of paper he held 
out to the turnkey, he was admitted with some show 
of respect and alacrity. 

" Lead on," said this individual, who was dressed 
in a most costly style ; " lead on. How is the little 
sinner? Does she make any ado?'' ' 

" No, no," said the man. She is a frail bit of a 
t^ing to look at, but she is that sort of womankind it 
ain't possible to break in ; they ain't never outrageous, 
making a hue and cry about things they can't help ; 
they just takes things quietly, as if they hadn't a wish 
of their own. I know 'em ; I've had several of that 
sort mewed up in this place, and they were all of 'em 
belonging to the Puritan stock. I take it this young 
woman has got a touch of the same disease, she keeps 
so uncommon still and meek." 

" Whew ! " said Captain Butler, panting (for it was 
no oth^r than he) ; " you keep this bird in a very higl 
cage, man." 

The " cage" door was opened by the turnkey ; tl 
visitor entered, and it \\*as instantly closed behind hii 
Suppos&ig it was only the usual mid-day meal, M 
garet did not turn round; she was busy tracin/ 
passage of Scripture on the stone wall with the p' 
of her scissors. She sadly missed her Bible, and 
to draw solely on memory for spuitual comfc 
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to memory and that blessed Spirit that " bringeth all 
things to our remembrance." 

" Margaret !" exclaimed the captain ; and with a 
low, startled cry, Margaret dropped the scissors, and 
faced the intruder. She spoke not a word, for the 
scene in the garden rose up before her ; and certainly 
he was the last person she would have desired to meet, 
in hall or highway, much less in that narrow chamber, 
with no way of escape. The soldier was enraged to 
observe the unmistakable aversion with which she 
regarded him; but he choked down his rage, and 
assumed a bland smile. 

" I am afraid I startled you ; you must have grown 
quite nervous up here, all alone, wjth no one to speak 
to but that gruff old turnkey. But I hope you will 
forget the little difference we had the last time I saw 
you. I am quite willing to overlook all the uncivil 
things you said. So I could not rest till I had made 
every effort in your favour, and now I have it in my 
power to set you at liberty." 

Margaret had not changed her position, nor moved 
her eye from the captain, who had seated himself on 
the only chair, and was delivering himself pompously 
and patronisingly. The maiden took a deep breath at 
the mention of freedom; still she waited in an atti- 
tude of mingled grace and dignity, and perhaps never 
had Margaret looked so attractive as she did rvcvn — 
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and her visitor thought so too ; yet she waited and 
spoke not. The greatest amount of charity could not' 
delude her into a belief of the soldier's disinterested 
motives and intentions. He continued, with still 
greater confidence, — 

" In this case it is only fair that I should make some 
terms. In exchange for this order of release (drawing 
a strip of parchment from his doublet) I ask you again 
to plight your troth to me. I cannot ask less, eh, 
Margaret ?" 

" I gave you my answer to that question long ago. 
Captain Butler. I thank you for any kindness thought 
or done for me, but my feelings on this subject are 
unchanged." 

" Nonsense, Margaret. Then you were free, and 
could toss your head at any suitor that did not hit your 
fancy. Now you are a prisoner, sure to be con- 
demned, if you take your trial ; and I come and offer 
you perfect freedom, and the protection of my name. 
Do you want me to play the lover, and kneel at your 
feet, that you are so coy in saying a simple yes ? " 

" No, Captain Butler ; I only wish you distinctly 
to understand, that much as I love my liberty, I would 
forfeit it for ever rather than purchase it at such a 
price. An unsanctified imion would be worse than 
iron chains or stone walls to Margaret Desborough/' 
"^ The captain did not quite understand the allusion 
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to an " unsanctified union/' but he comprehended 
that he was again rejected, and now, when he felt 
so sure of success. His bribes, his cleverly-laid 
schemes, had all been worse than useless, and his 
fiery nature could stand no more. 

"You are a fool, girl!" he cried, crumpling the 
parchment in his hand ; " and if you like your quar- 
ters so well, you shall keep them. Whatever the 
'gentle Jeffries' awards, don't think I shall interfere 
again. You shall yet rue the day that you made 
Richard Butler your mortal enemy. And do not 
suppose that your uncle will interest himself in your 
behalf. He is too loyal a subject of King James to 
countenance a fanatic, even though she may chance 
to be his affectionate niece. And hark you, mistress : 
it is pretty well known where you took your walks on 
a Thursday afternoon, and the company you met. 
That whining old hypocrite, John Pelham, stands in a 
fair way of seeing the inside of this castle too ; so you 
see what comes of your pious deed. Perhaps it may 
interest you to know that a foreign nobleman has 
offered to purchase your miniature for a good sum, 
to place in his oratory, and I think now I shall let 
him have it." 

With this last poisoned arrow, he flung himself out 
of the cell, to Margaret's infinite relief. 

Even sanctified human nature found such words 

14 
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hard to bear. The blood was trickling from the 
maiden's lips with the effort she had made to retain 
silence. Wiping away the drops, she picked up the 
scissors, and finished the sentence on the wall, to calm 
her spirit. " The servant is not greater than his Lord.** 
" Better utter solitude than such society *as his," 
she murmured, thinking over what had been said. 
" Perhaps the story about the miniature is not wholly 
true — only said to vex me; so I will not fret about 
that. But my poor friend, and Master Pelham " — ^and 
her thoughts wandered into another channel, until the 
captain and his visit were forgotten. 

IX. 

The day of trial came at length, and Margaret was 
conducted once more into the bright outer world; 
and very beautiful did all nature seem, after even so 
short an absence. The " White Rose of Deerham " 
was whiter and fairer than, ever, as she took her 
appointed place at the bar. Timidly her eye sought 
for some friendly face among the crowd. She sought 
in vain, until in the farthest comer she espied 
Rebecca, and a few poor but loving-hearted members 
of the little community. Margaret recognised them 
with a smile that caused Captain Butler to frown still 
darker. That personage was seated near the judge, 
and in close conference with a Catholic priest. 



« 
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The trial began. We shall not repeat the coarse 
abuse of the wretched Jeffries, who always made 
tender, delicate women the special subjects of vulgar 
taunts and profane sarcasms ; and he made no excep- 
tion in Margaret's favour. Nor shall we record the 
confused evidence of the priest, who professed to have 
witnessed the whole scene of destruction — too para- 
lysed with horror to interfere. Through all this, 
which occupied some hours, the prisoner had stood 
calm and still as any statue. You might have 
supposed that she had neither life nor hearing; for 
after that one smile she kept her eyes fixed on her 
folded hands ; but now and then, when some impious 
jest was flung on things sacred and divine, the hot 
blood would mount up to her forehead, and crimson 
even the tips of her fingers. It was late in the after- 
noon when Jeffries, having exhausted his energies 
by spasmodic bursts of passion, and when all the 
evidence that could possibly be obtained had been 
canvassed, addressed the prisoner, whose immovable 
attitude had irritated him not a little, and asked her 
if she had anything to say. 

Margaret looked the judge steadfastly in the face, 
and opened her lips to speak, but no sound came. 
All eyes were directed towards her, and again she 
failed to articulate a word. Every voice was hushed ; 
all were eager to hear what a weak woman would have 

14* 
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to say in such a hopeless cause. Margaret heard her 
own heart beat in that dead silence. And at last, 
summoning all her courage and strength, this time her 
soft voice was clearly heard by all in court 

" My lord, it is useless for me to undertake any 
defence of my conduct. Not only is time wanting, but 
I feel that already is my sentence passed in your lord- 
ship's mind ; and what would a feeble maiden's word 
prevail over the prejudices that sway the judgment 
of all those who have moved in my trial to-day ? I 
have never denied the charge brought against me, in 
regard to the destruction of the picture. Indeed, I 
openly acknowledged it to my uncle. Sir Gilbert 
Evans, and in the presence of your officers. Here, 
also, I openly avow my attachment and belief in the 
doctrines held by the Independents." As she said 
this, the judge ground his teeth, and some in Ihe 
court uttered maledictions on the young confessor. 
" I destroyed the picture because it was an exact 
portrait of myself. I had been told that a copy of 
the portrait hanging in my uncle's gallery was in 
Lyndhurst Chapel ; and though I did not quite believe 
in the report, I could not rest until I had been to see. 
When I entered the building, it was not with the 
purpose of destroying the picture ; it was only when I 
gaw men and women bowing down and worshipping 
before it, that the idea entered my mind. All worship 
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of pictures or images is contrary to God's law ; but to 
behold my sinful self hung there, under the title of 
the Virgin, the * mother of God,' was hateful and 
abhorrent to my soul. It was an insult and a mockery 
to the God who made me. I could not leave it there 
— it would have brought a curse and blight upon me, 
for robbing Him of His glory. I may have outraged 
the laws of my country, and of a church who sets her 
.. judgment above that of the Most High ; but I count 
my Saviour's honour dearer than liberty or life itself." 
What more Margaret would have said is not known, 
for the judge rose impatiently from his seat, saying, — 
" The court does not want a sermon. It is bad 
enough to bear from a canting, psalm-singing parson, 
though it is his trade ; but when a pale-faced wench 
like you goes apprentice to the business, and thinks 
to edify a whole court, spectators and bench to boot, 
with the history of her feelings and opinions, by my 
soul it's insufferable! What does a puling girl like 
you know about doctrines ? If you had kept to your 
spinning, and such woman-like employments, I should 
have had no occasion to waste breath in expressing 
my contempt and hatred of the vile sect you herd 
with. Woman, you have condemned yourself; and 
since you hold yourself so cheap, it may please you 
to know that you are to be imprisoned until such time 
as it shall please his Majesty to extend his favour 
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towards you; and that this night your dainty back 
is to receive twenty lashes. I would recommend you 
during the whipping to cheer your spirits by singing 
a new psalm, in praise of the great clemency of his 
Majest/s representatives/' 

"I doubt not that God will sustain me under this 
and every other trial." And so saying, Margaret was 
led away, her countenance as cheerful as one who had 
been acquitted, instead of one who knew that stripes 
and perpetual imprisonment were her inevitable lot 
At the door of the court the crowd was pressing out, 
and Margaret and the officers in charge had to wait. 
In the crush, a child was driven close to her knees ; 
it was a little boy she kneW quite well ; she had visited 
him during the winter, when he was sick with fever, 
and the child had grown fond of her. Involuntarily 
now she put out her arms to save him from the 
pressure, but he shrunk, from her touch, as if it would 
injure him; and looking curiously into her face, he 
exclaimed — 

" Granny says I am not to speak to you again. 
She sdys you are wicked. What makes her say so? 
You ain't got ugly, like the witch they put in the 
pond. What makes you wicked?" 

The child could not understand how a fair winning 
face could belong to a criminal. 

" Granny is mistaken," said Margaret, with tears in 
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her eyes : she was feeling the smart of the first lash 
in that child's artless words: "Granny is mistaken." 
She could say no more : for at that moment her cloak 
was slightly pulled, and turning round, she saw Master 
Pelham close beside her. She eagerly clasped his 
outstretched hand, whispering — 

** Oh, sir^ do tell me — did I do wrong to destroy 
the picture? I can bear anything, if only you say 
that I have not sinned in this thing.'' 

The pastor was deeply moved, but there was no 
time to spare ; the throng would separate them in an 
Instant Bending his tall head, and looking solemnly 
into the maiden's imploring eyes, he answered — " In 
the sight of God I believe you are innocent. The 
Lord comfort and sustain thee, poor heart. Farewell." 

Here they were parted; but the minister, as he 
tetumed home sad and sick at heart, when he thought 
of the degrading punishment in store for the little 
Puritan, and the weary captivity that would follow, 
knew not how he had lightened her troubles by his 
assurance of her innocence. They were the first kind 
words she had heard for days, and they were « sweet 
as music to the prisoner's ears. 

It was ten o'clock of the evening following the 
eventful day just recorded, and Margaret lay on the 
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Straw bed, in her cell at the castle, watching, with her 
eyes wakeful with fever and pain, the stars shining in 
through the bars of her window. She had undergone 
Jeffries' brutal sentence. During its infliction she had 
been partly insensible, but the agony she endured 
would not long allow her such blessed oblivion. 
Yet through all the " Lord had sustained her, '' and 
no cry had escaped her lips. Bleeding and faint, she 
lay on her bed, thankful for even this quiet and rest. 
Again and again she tried to remember and repeat the 
evening hymn she knew so well last night ; but her 
mind wandered continually, dwelling, imbidden, on 
her childish days. 

The door opened, and the sufferer wearily turned 
her head, and saw the turnkey's wife, with a lantern 
and cup in her hand. The sight of a woman was 
welcome, and an expression of pleasure lighted up the 
prisoner's white face and bright feverish eyes. 

"You will be thirsty, maybe?" said the woman, as 
she set down the lantern and pushed to the door. 

" Yes, I am parched," gasped Margaret, as the cup 
was held to her lips. In a few seconds it was drained. 
"Thank you, thank you!" said the girl, gratefully; 
and the woman felt more than repaid for her kindness. 

" Does your back hurt you very much?" she asked, 
feeling in her pocket, and producing a phial, 

" Yes, it is very painful ; but I suffered almost as 
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much from thirst. I shall be better now. I never 
tasted anything so good as that cup of lemon-water." 

" There was only a squeeze of lemon in it. I know 
it's good for sick folks. Now you had better have 
some of this balsam on your back ; it will smart bad 
at first, but heal over all the sooner after. I brought 
some linen with me." 

With gentle hands the woman dressed the wounds. 
She said truly they would smart, and looked with 
wonder to see the maiden bear it without a murmur. 
The gaoler's wife was ignorant, low-bom, and un- 
lettered ; but this deed of charity and womanly kind- 
ness shall ever be remembered to her honour. 

The lantern and its bearer departed, and Margaret 
was again left alone to watch the stars, until they 
faded at the dawn of day. Lonely weeks crept on. 
The effects of the flogging were only to be seen, after 
a time, in the scars that Margaret would carry to 
her grave. Strength feebly returned, and while the 
balmy days of autumn lasted she maintained her 
cheerfulness. The walls bore witness to her industry 
and retentive memory, so many passages of Scripture 
were traced in the hard stone. By her skilful needle 
she also repaid the woman for her little acts of kind- 
ness during her sickness. But when the days grew 
shorter, and the nights long and cold, then Margaret's 
patience was sorely tried. No one had been allowed 
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to visit her, and she pined to see some old familiar 
face, and hear another voice. Up and down the 
narrow limits of her cell she would pace, to relieve 
the monotony and stillness, and to bring some warmth 
to her limbs. Who but a solitary prisoner can tell 
the utter desolation of spirit that such loneliness pro- 
duced? Sometimes she would wake from sleep and 
weep bitterly — she knew not why; then, throwing 
hereelf on her knees, pray, in an agony, to be kept 
from despair and the sin of repming. It was during 
one of her seasons of gloom that she scratched on the 
wall the following lines : — 

'• Fighting alone to-night, 
With not even a stander-by 
To cheer me on in the fight. 
Or hear me when I cry. 
Nothing but perfect trust, 
And love of Thy perfect will, ' 
Can raise me out of the dust. 
And bid my fears lie still." 

And again, in another place, had been added 
afterwards, when the darki^ess on her spirit had 
deepened : — 

" O Lord, Thou hidest Thy face. 
And the battle-clouds prevail ; 
O, grant me Thy most sweet grace. 
That I may not utterly fail I 
Fighting alone to-night ! 
With what a sinking heart — 
Lord Jesus, in the fight, 
Oh, stand not Thou apart I '* 
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But the " Battle-clouds " did not always prevail. A 
brave, patient Christian woman can endure much, and 
a well-stored mind and clear conscience find, even 
between four stone walls, some measure of content. 
In ' general, Margaret could and did sing the songs 
that captives had composed in darker dungeons than 
her own. How many, like herself, were at that hour 
under confinement ! A little room in Bedford gaol 
was the " house Beautiful " to Bunyan, the immortal 
dreamer; and he, with hundreds of other Non- 
conformist victims, could re-echo Lovelace's gracefiil 
strain : — 

•• Stone walls do not a prison make. 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage. 
If I have freedom in my love. 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty." 

XI. 

The winter came, and the merry Christmas-time, 
and in Sir Gilbert's hall the holly and evergreens were 
hung, and his larder overflowed with good cheer. 
The baronet tried to forget one who last year made 
his hearth look brighter and bonnier by her smile and 
graceful presence. As Rebecca heaped on the faggots, 
and saw the cheerful blaze leap up, she thought with 
aching hean of her young mistress, cold and comfort- 
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less in the old keep ; and when the servants sat down 
to their feast, she turned away from the richly-laden 
board. How could she feast, when a scanty meal of 
the coarsest food was all that would be served to her 
dear lady I 

" She be thmking of Mistress Margaret," whispered 
Phoebe to Reuben, who was helping her to the remains 
of a pasty. 

" Come, Rebecca, woman,*' said Reuben, cheerily, 
"don't thee go and drown the merry cheer with 
thy tears. I's sorry for the lady myself; she was fair 
as my lilies by the long walk, and she always had a 
kind word for men and maids. But when folks go 
wrong, they have to pay for it, no matter if they be 
the angels themselves ; so you see, Rebecca, 'tain't no 
use fretting, and spoiling the sport. Take a drink of 
this ale — it's the best brew, and rare and good, as 
master can answer for." 

But Rebecca would not drink; and not liking to be 
a check on their mirth, she rose and left the kitchen. 

" Master isn't like himself to-day,'' remarked Phoebe, 
when Rebecca was gone. " He was as gruff as could 
be, when old Lady Howe wanted the dance to be in 
the gallery, as it always was, instead of the hall. She 
won't forget it in a hurry, I lay a wager. I saw her 
wrinkled face turn as red as those berries ; I didn't 
think my lady would ever blush so again." 
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The servants laughed, and the old butler rejoined — 

" Well, and I wouldn't have danced in the gallery 
neither, with Mistress Margaret hanging there, watch- 
ing him twirling and bowing, and she herself caged 
up in that hideous place. I notices how master 
always turns his head another way, when he can't 
help going in." 

Rebecca was determined to make one more 
desperate effort to see her mistress. By laying in wait 
for the turnkey's wife, and the offer of well-timed 
gifts, she had established herself on a rather friendly 
footing with this woman, and by her interest she 
hoped to be successful at last. The day after 
Christmas-day she made the attempt ; and joining the 
gaoler's wife as she returned from market, would not 
be shaken off, and was overjoyed to find herself at any 
rate within the walls of the formidable keep. Then 
it required no small contrivance and manoeuvring on 
the part of the woman to obtain the key of Margaret's 
cell. That secured, Rebecca did not linger long 
before she stood at her mistress's door. But when 
she entered, and caught sight of the altered face and 
form of her beloved lady, she could not utter a word ; 
she could only kiss the head that sank on her faithful 
bosom, while Margaret murmured — 

" Oh, Rebecca, Rebecca I it seems years since I 
saw you last ! " 
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" It has not been for want of trying, I warrant you, 
Miss Margaret : it is almost a miracle I am here now. 
But oh, what a hole this is ! " said Rebecca, reco- 
vering, and looking round ; " and how cold and 
dreary you must be. I should go mad, I think, 
shut up here month after month." 

"I trust you would not deny our blessed faith, 
Rebecca, if ever you were tested. We don't know 
what we can endure till the trials come." 

"Well, I hope I should not be a coward, but I 
think it is a mercy that I have never been tried." 

" How are the dear people and the minister ? Has 
any evil come to them ? Tell me all about them." 

" We have not had a meeting for two months, but 
I believe all the folks are well; only the man from 
Lyndhurst has been turned out of his bit of a cottage, 
and has had a hard winter. Master Pelham helps him, 
until I wonder how the good minister lives himself. 
He has tried to see you, over and over again; and 
the other day he gave me a letter, which I was to give 
to you if I had ever the luck to see you, and here it 
is. I know it will be as good as a sermon, and better 
too ; for you can read it over until you know it by 
heart, and my memory is so bad, I never can re- 
member half of his beautiful, comforting discoiirses." 

With great reverence and pleased surprise, Mar- 
garet took her letter, which the careful maid had 
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wrapped in a snowy handkerchief, smelling sweetly 
of lavender. She could hardly keep her eyes off the 
cover that bore her name, in square, bold characters. 

" I have not asked after my uncle and aunt : they 
are both well, I hope ? " said she, at length. 

" Well enough ; only master is sharper and hastier 
than ever; he is not easy in his mind, that is plain 
to see.'' 

" Poor uncle 1" sighed Margaret ; but Rebecca had 
no pity to spare for people so well off as Sir Gilbert. 
She was casting about in her mind what she could pos- 
sibly do for her poor young lady, when the turnkey's 
wife appeared with the unwelcome summons for her 
to depart. 

" Is there nothing I can do for you, dear mistress ? 
I had rather serve you still, than any lady in the land," 
said Rebecca, reluctantly taking leave. 

" No, Rebecca, except to come again soon and see 
me, if you can. Tell my friends that heaven^s gate 
has opened since the world's was shut : and thank the 
pastor for his letter." 

When the sound of Rebecca's retreating footsteps 
had died away, Margaret's eyes again wandered to the 
letter. In those days written communications were 
rarer than they are in this scribbling age. The epistle 
was written on a large sheet of paper, that was rough 
compared with our modem "cream-laid note," but 
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the writing was manly and clear ; the seal neatly made, 
bearing an ancient crest, with the writer's own motto, 
Vota vita tnea; and to Margaret it seemed Uie most 
precious piece of paper she had ever handled. After 
surveying the outside, and trying to imagine all that 
was written within, she at length opened it, and soon 
became absorbed in its contents. Faded and yellow 
and worn, with the seal still presei^ved unbroken, 
we may peruse it ourselves now, for the hand that 
wrote it, and the thin fair fingers that imfolded and 
treasured it so sacredly, have long since mouldered 
in the dust. 

"to mistress MARGARET DESBOROUGH. 

" Dear Sister in the Faith, — I would that it weye 
in my power to visit and minister unto you in prison, 
but the Lord has hedged up the way, and it is not for 
me to gainsay His will ; nor, since I have such a sin- 
cere desire to follow His commands, and serve even 
the least of his little ones, will He lay the lack of its 
performance to my charge. Therefore I take the only 
means left, namely, that of writing the words I would 
fain speak, and trusting my letter to the hands of your 
faithful servant and friend, Rebecca. And now I 
would not address you in my own poor language, when 
the sacred volume lies before me, overflowing witji the 
richest consolations and promises. I hear that the 
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sacred book is denied you, now that you stand in 
greatest need of Divine direction and comfort; and 
although your mind may be well stored with words of 
tnith, the most retentive memory is apt to fail, or play 
us false, especially in hours of heaviness and gloom. 

* Is not My word like fire? saith the Lord ;' and again, 

* My word shall never pass away / and, verily, if tlie 
truth contained not the germ of immortal life, it could 
never abide so long as it does in the hearts of His 
feeble ones. 

"Our little flock is somewhat scattered; *we are 
troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; we are per- 
plexed, yet not in despair ;' and some have stood firm 
that I feared would faint, proving that * the race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong/ They have 
you in continual remembrance. * Our hope of you is 
steadfast, knowing that as you are a partaker of the 
sufferings, so shall ye be also of the consolation ;' and 
the thought that they whom the Lord loves are plead- 
ing for you with Him, should blunt some of the thorns 
in your pillow. We are not unmindful of your sufferings, 
dear sister ; of bodily pains, or still sharper, the lone- 
liness and isolation of your warm and tender heart 

* No chastening for the present seemeth joyous, but 
grievous -' yet we cannot find it in our hearts to pity 
one to whom the Lord hath given a fellowship in His 
sufferings, and honoured by permitting her to endure 

IS 
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shame, and loss, and rebuke, for His dear sake. We 
would rather (if permissible) envy you such a privilege, 
and hold on our own course with increased ardour and 
zeal. If we could only keep our eye fixed on the end, 
the troubles of the way would be almost imfelt ; but 
we are human, and sometimes want the reward and 
rest here, forgetting what the poet Herrick saith : — 

' Conquer we shall, but we must first contend ; 
Tis not the fight that crowns us, but the end.' 

And who is more likely to grow impatient and unhope- 
ful than a solitary captive, who seems (to the world) 
to be forgotten of God ? The heart has time to muse 
on its own deformities and shortcomings, and then the 
justice of God is more likely to be dwelt upon than His 
love. Yet hear what is said of this just Being : * In all 
their afflictions He was afflicted ; in His love and in 
His pity He redeemed them.' And listen again : can 
anything be more tender ? * As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you.' Receive this 
* comfort,' not through any earthen vessel, but through 
the medium of the Holy Spirit Himself. 

" These are dark days for our beloved England ; 
the best and holiest of her sons and daughters are 
either living in insecurity, or in bonds, or forsaking 
their native land for a less loved but freer soil. May 
the chains soon be loosed from the necks and con- 
.sciences of this people, and Englishmen again enjoy 
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their birthright, of liberty to worship God. There is 
much talk of one Master John Bunyan, who lies in 
Bedford gaol — ^a godly Baptist minister, who spends 
his time most profitably for the future edification of 
the Church and the world. He is a wonderful man ; 
and if his written words are as powerful as his preached 
ones were, his imprisonment is likely to be a greater 
blessing than if he were still at large : so the evil one 
that thought to do him hurt, will, as he often does, 
outwit himself. But we have not all of us the like 
genius to beguile the tedious hours of banishment from 
human society, therefore with the more diligence 
should we desire communion with the blessed Trinity. 
Open thine' heart, my sister, to Divine influences, as 
the flower opens to the sun; and He, who fiUeth 
heaven and earth with His presence and glory, will 
dwell in the temple Thou hast prepared within, and 
thy night of sorrow shall be turned into a morning of 
joy. 

" Farewell ; may the * peace of God' abide with thee 
evermore. May the angel of patience never leave 
thy side, until in the Lord's own time thou walk free 
again on earth, or join the company of saints above. 
Again, farewell ! 

" I am ever, 

" Your faithful pastor, 

"John Pelham." 

15* 
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It was a happy day that brought the pastor's letter 
to the maiden ; it became a sort of companion to her. 
When night fell around her, she would feel in her 
bosom for the epistle, and clasp it, as we clasped the 
hand of father or mother in the dark when timid 
children; for Margaret lived in a superstitious age, 
when even Christian men and women were subject 
at times to ghostly fears. 

The spring came early in the year foUc^wing this 
Christmas, and the country round Deerham was 
silently clothed with beauty. The ivy on the old 
castle itself put out tender new leaves, and some 
birds built their nest close under Margaret's little 
window. She could hear the rustling of their wings 
as they came busily to and fro. But while everything 
was starting up into new life without, the "White 
Rose of Deerham'' was drooping and fading. She 
had borne the winter's cold, but the first breath of 
spring prostrated her. Even the turnkey's surly 
heart was softened ; he shook his head as he brought 
away her meals untouched, and at last asked his wife 
if she would go up and see her. 

" Poor thing ! if they don't send an order for her 

* 

release soon, it will come too late. Just see, wife, 
if you can't persuade her to eat a bit of something. 
I don't mind, too, if you take her a little of that wine; 
and mind, if that woman Rebecca comes again, let 
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her see the lady. Captain Butler may rave, if he 
likes ; but I ain't going to have a young creature 
pining away by inches, if I can help it. She has 
been punished fifty times over for any foolish trick 
she did ; and now she'll die, if they don't send for 
her soon. I shall have it on my conscience, and I 
don't need to load it any more." 

The woman went right willingly on the kind errand. 
Margaret was lying on her bed, too weak to sit up 
in her imcomfortable stiff-backed chair. She smiled 
cheerfully on her visitor, but could not be persuaded 
to eat. The woman could not return her smile; she 
was too much distressed to see the sick maiden's 
death-like pallor. She implored her, almost with 
tears, to take something ; so to please her, Margaret 
tasted the wine. 

" One breath of the sweet fresh air would do me 
more good than medicines or food ; but it is useless 
to long after impossible things," said poor Margaret, 

The gaoler determined, however, that she should 
have a taste of the spring breezes, and have another 
and more comfortable cell; but her sickness increased, 
so that it became impossible to move her. During 
her illness, the good wife waited on her night and 
day, never grudging the many toilsome steps she 
took up and down the winding staircase. When able 
to talk, Margaret strove to repay her nurse's care by 
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directing her dark mind to the only source of light 
It was a happy day for the gaoler and his family when 
Margaret Desborough was committed to his keeping ; 
and still happier when sickness cast her on their 
humanity and care. 

XI. 

But we must turn to other scenes, and retrace our 
steps a little. When Captain Butler spoke of selling 
Margaret's miniature, it was no idle threat, only he 
had not stated the truth when he insinuated that it 
was to be used in a manner objectionable to her feel- 
ings. It had come about in the following manner. 
The day after Margaret's arrest. Captain Butier met 
a number of guests at the house of a friend living at 
some distance from Deerham. Among these guests 
was an Italian nobleman, who had long been an 
English resident, and secretly a convert to dissenting 
principles. He was far advanced in life, but still 
enthusiastically attached to everything coqnected 
with his youthful days. On the subject of music and 
painting he waxed quite eloquent, and spoke warmly 
in admiration of some sketches that his host produced, 
by Myers, the artist. 

" Have you not a finished painting by this genius ?"' 
he asked, at length. 

It was then that Butler produced his case, with its 
exquisite enclosure. The Italian went into raptures; 
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he had seen nothing so lovely since he left the land 
where Raphael wrought and dreamed. 

"Womld Captain Butler sell the picftire?" he 

asked, hesitatingly ; not knowing how it was regarded 

f 

by the soldier, for he had exhibited it with a mixture 
of pride and indifference.. 

" No, he did not feel disposed to part with it then; 
but if ever he felt inclined, the seignor should have 
the opportunity of purchasing it." 

So the matter rested, until after Margaret's trial ; 
and then, meeting the nobleman one day in London, 
' the captain gladly accepted a handsome sum for the 
thing he had once coveted so earnestly to possess. 
The Italian treasured it as a mere work of art ; he 
knew nothing of the original ; her strange history had 
never reached his ears, and his search after Myers 
had been imsuccessful. 

On learning the Puritan maiden's sentence, which 
had been brought about indirectiy by his means, the 
artist had left that part of the country, full of remorse. 
When asked to paint a picture of the Virgin for Lynd- 
hurst, he could not draw his mind from his recent 
model; and thinking she would never see it, and at 
least have no serious objection in case she did, he 
made some additions to the copy he had preserved 
of her picture, and presented it to the chapel. O^ 
such a result as followed he never dreamed; ^nd ever 
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afterwards felt himself to blame for the evils that 
befel Margaret So the nobleman admired his pur- 
chase, but he did not worship it; and often he 
wondered what was the fate of the fair woman it 
represented, for the captain's mysterious manner had 
rather awakened his curiosity and interest. 

At the end of April, in the spring we have alluded 
to, Butler and the seignor chanced to visit again at 
the same house, and during the captain's stay he 
accepted a challenge to fight a duel with an individual 
<Jf similar character to his own, to wipe off with his 
sword a tarnish on what he called his honour. In 
the duel, the captain was dangerously wounded. He 
was a miserable and pitiable object, unfit for death, 
his conscience laden with unpardoned sins. His life 
as a soldier had been such as he could not dare to 
think upon ; but nothing lay so heavy on his heart as 
the remembrance of the blight he had cast on the 
"White Rose." She haunted him day and night, 
either as meekly standing before Jeffries, or dying a 
lonely and lingering death in that miserable cell. 

The Italian, who was a kind-hearted Christian mar 
felt the greatest concern for the unhappy sufferer. H 
seldom left his couch, and when the captain w 
sensible, tried to speak to him of the Saviour a* 
mediator. and sacrifice for sin; but as soon as ' 
patient's mind wandered again, he talked perpeta* 
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of Margaret, sometimes asking her to forgive him, 
sometimes railing at her, and threatening her with 
tortures. Once he spoke confusedly of a picture he 
hacf sold, and the Italian guessed that he must be 
referring to the original of the portrait he had pur- 
chased; and from further hints, he fancied she be- 
longed to the same sect to which he was secretly 
attached himself. That the girl had been wronged he 
could not doubt — perhaps she was still suffering ; and 
as the seignor thought of the sweet, fair face, he 
shuddered at the idea of her ever being at the mercy 
of such a profligate. 

There was no hope of the captain's recovery ; but 
a few days before his death he was quite sensible, 
and able to converse ajt intervals. Afler receiving 
a few last directions concerning his affairs, the Italian 
asked — 

" Is there nothing else you wish to speak of?" 

"Nothing," replied the sick man; adding, with a 
sigh, " it is too late now to alter things." 

" Is there anything you would like to alter, if you 
had time?" 

" Yes, man, a hundred things. I wish I could blot 
out more than half my life." 

" It may not be too late to remedy some of the 
evil ; even now justice perhaps might be done, and 
you would surely die happier." 
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" What do you mean? What do you know of my 
past life ?'* said the captain, looking surprised. 

"You have spoken pretty freely while you have 
been lying here, and I could not help hearing." 

" What have I said ?'* cried Butler, excitedly, half 
raising himself, and then sinking back, with the pallor 
of death on his face. 

" Don't be afraid, my poor fellow," said the Italian, 
soothingly. " Whatever I have heard is sacred ; only 
there is one thing I should like to ask, if you will 
pardon me." 

" Say on," gasped the d)dng man, " and be quick, 
for my strength is going fast" 

" Perhaps you may remember selling me a picture 
last year ?" 

" Well !" and the captain looked excited again. 

"The original of that miniature — is she living?" 
asked the noble, cautiously ; for he feared to agitate 
the dying man, and thus hasten his end. 

"Why do you ask? — what do you know of her?" 

" Nothing but what you have let fall while you 
were delirious. I am interested in her fate, and fear 
that in some way you have injured her. This, I am 
sure, must be heavy on your conscience. Is she 
living, or is it indeed too late to undo the past?" 

The captain would not reply to the que'stion : he' 
began to swear at the Italian for listening, and getting 
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to know his private affairs in such a mean way. But 
the seignor stopped him, and threatened to leave him, 
if he persisted in injuring himself by giving way to 
passion, even on the very brink of the grave. Then 
the poor wretch wept, and clung feebly to his friend. 

** D(jn't leave me : I shall not trouble you much 
longer ; only why do you now rake up all these things 
to torment me?" 

" I shall stay if you will compose yourselt, and be- 
lieve that I do not willingly pain you by awakening sad 
memories j but you must let me say that in the next 
world you cannot escape the stings of memory if you 
die impenitent, and with sins unconfessed. I do not 
ask you to confess them to me — I have no power to 
forgive ; but is all the evil you have done past recall ? 
Why should not your last act be one that will follow 
you with a blessing, and not with a curse ?" 

Too weak to resist, the soldier reluctantly told the 
story of his love, and hatred, and subsequent revenge. 

"And is she still in Deerham Castle?" asked his 
listener, at length. 

"Yesj" and real penitence softened the soldier's 
face for the first time ; " yes, but she was ill when last 
I heard. I should not like to know that she died 
there. I never meant to be so bad. I thought, to be 
sure, she would )deld in the end ; and just before that 
rascal gave me that villainous thrust, I meant to 
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have done something to get her a release. But now 
what can I do?" 

" Tell me how to act, and I promise never to rest 
until the lady is set free." 

" But what will become of her then ? She is ill, and 
an orphan. You will find plenty of money in my 
leathern bag for her present wants ; but after that is 
gone she may want friends." The captain seemed 
bent now upon acting generously as well as justly. 

" She shall not want a friend while I live," said the 
kind old man. 

After this conversation the soldier sank rapidly, and 
died with a penitent prayer on his lips. Whether his 
heart was in any way changed, it is not for us to say. 
We leave him and his sins, as the Italian did, to the 
mercifulness of the Saviour. The nobleman did not 
lose an hour in setting about the fulfilment of his 
sacred trust ; but it was not until the month of Jime, 
that, after immense trouble, and with the assistance of 
those high in office, success crowned his efforts. 

XIII. 

On the deck of a small Dutch vessel, a little group 
of passengers were watching the fast receding shores 
of England. 

"Lift me up once more, Rebecca," said a low, 
soft voice ; and Rebecca, the ever-faithful attendant, 
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tenderly lifted up an emaciated form, that acquaint- 
ances of former days would hardly have recognised is 
belonging to thC'fair and stately Margaret Desborough. 
Her languid eyes rested lovingly on the distant cliffs, 
until the blinding tears hid sea and land from view. 

" Lay me down again, please. I shall never see the 
dear island again — never;" and the maiden turned 
her face away and closed her eyes, as if to sleep. But 
one stood near who was not to be deceived ; he saw 
her bosom heave, and her hand clasp, as if in silent 
prayer. He bent down and whispered — 

" * We seek a better country, even a heavenly.' " 

The girl faintly smiled. " Yes, my journey will not 
be a long one. It seemed as if my spirit never could 
get free in that narrow cell : now I can die happily, 
with the glad breezes that fill our sails singing of 
liberty, and the wild waves dashing round our little 
barque. It makes me long for wings like yonder sea- 
birds, to * fly away and be at rest.' " 

" Hush child 1" said the old Italian nobleman 
(for it was he who had spoken), " hush I you must 
not talk of dying now : these breezes will soon bring 
strength to your limbs, and colour to those white 
cheeks. Are you tired of your new guardian and 
father already? I am not so ready to give up my 
daughter. You look better this moment than you did 
before we set sail; does she not, Master Pelham ? 
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The gentleman appealed to was resting his arms 
on the bulwarks, lost in thought He keenly felt that 
it was a bitter necessity that drove him as an exile 
from his native land. Hearing his name, John Pelham 
turned round, and soon forgot his sad reflections in 
an earnest discussion with Margaret's guardian on 
the life that lay before them; and while Margaret 
listened to them, laid bright and hopeful plans for the 
future in the new world. A faint desire for life 
quickened the failing springs of existence. Almost 
reluctantly she admitted the hope of recovery ; she 
had so long contemplated death as the only possible 
termination of her sufferings, that life was regarded as 
little else than a burden, to be borne patiently as a 
cross, and laid down cheerfully and thankfully. 

By the time the vessel reached Holland Margaret 
had perceptibly improved, and before they left that 
country, in company with many other emigrants for 
the new world, her kind guardian's heart was at ease 
concerning her. And here we must bid them adieu, 
as many did that day, and wish them God speed — 

" Unto a land so long unknown, 
And yet far kinder than our own." 
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*' Thou Searcher of my heart ! my heart possess, 
Thine own idea deeply there impress. 
O purify me, Lord ! as Thou art pure ; 
From the polluting world my soul secure ; 
Thine image re-engrave ; to copy Thee 
Is my chief prayer— shall my ambition be." 

Ken. 

I. 

HE Tiber still rolls on; unchanged in its 
course since the first Roman king called the 
seven hills his own ; unchanged since the 
worship of a thousand unholy deities was abandoned 
for the enthronement of the one holy and true God ; 
unchanged since the simplicity of the primitive church 
was despised and ^forsaken for the gorgeous cere- 
monials and unblushing distortions of the truth 
introduced by Popery. The Tiber saw proud Rome 
in the glory and magnificence of her early grandeur, 
and sees her now, in her spiritual and material decay. 
Tennyson translates the babbling of the brook, 
interpreting its perpetual chatter thus: — 

•' For men may come and men may go. 
But I flow on for ever." 

i6 
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But where shall a minstrel be found to sing old Tiber's 
songs? Who will write, in simple verse, what the 
muttering waves confess, as they wash the feet of 
Mount Aventine? The old river has seen nations, 
and kingdoms, and races, and ages come and go, and 
still "it floweth on;" the same to-day as when the 
martyrs floated down its rapid tides, and foimd un- 
timely graves in its cold depths. 

Our interest in diis famous river lies not in the time 
of the Csesars, or in the present day, when countless 
tourists throng the streets of the eternal city; or, 
passmg over the Ponte St Angelo, gaze down upon 
the tawny stream ; but in the Tiber of the middle ages, 
that heard the gossip of Leo the Tenth's court, and 
the learned discourse of Sadolet and Angelo Colocci, 
and other members of the famous Roman Academy. 

It was the year 1520, and the ears of Christendom 
were tingling with the report of Luther's defiance of 
papal authority. Mild and gentle by nature, Leo the 
Tenth had at length been aroused, and thundered 
forth denunciations on the Saxon monk, because none 
but he had ever before been able successfully to resist 
his will. 

The burning of the pope's bull was an unprece- 
dented act of boldness. The news spread through 
Germany and Italy, until it was spoken of in every 
comer of old Rome. Some were really horrified at 
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the impious deed ; others secredy rejoiced, and ad- 
mired the courage they dared not emulate. The 
thunderbolt hurled from the pontifical hand might 
deceive some of Leo's subjects concerning the depth 
of his piety; but it was well known by those who 
surrounded his chair, that of true religion he had 
not even the first principles. His ambition was for 
worldly, not for spiritual power ; his time and money 
were spent in purchasing expensive pleasures, and in 
the study and encouragement of arts and sciences. 
With the money that the simple German peasants paid 
so willingly for Leo's famous indulgences, that pontiff 
embellished the galleries and shelves of the Vatican, 
enriching his library with the price of his obedient 
children's credulity. 

Frank, kind, and affable, this pope far outshone his 
immediate predecessors, and morally he was superior 
to his courtiers ; while his liberal and friendly patron- 
age of the fine arts has shed a lustre over his name 
that will remain when papal chairs and triple crowns 
are regarded as things belonging to the past, and 
remnants of a superstitious age. But as the character 
of Leo will not occupy much of this short narrative, it 
is time we turned to pur hero. 

II. 

A young man was standing by the banks of the 
Tiber, looking anxiously across the stream. Twilight 

16* 
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had fallen so quickly that the ferryman, lounging in 
his boat moored to the opposite bank, did not see him. 
But at the first sound of the stranger's impatient voice, 
ringing clear and sonorous in the still air, the owner 
of the curious little craft started up, and was quickly 
scudding his way across the river. He had had few 
passengers that day, and his earnings were too scanty 
for him to disobey even so late a call. The young man 
stepped eagerly into the boat, and was soon landed 
on the further shore. After he had paid the small 
coin demanded, he stopped to bargain with the ferry- 
man to take him back that night. Upon the promise 
of a larger payment, the boatman consented to wait ; 
and fastening his skiff, to prevent her drifting down 
with the tide, he pointed to a little hut, within a 
stone's throw of the spot, and intimated that he 
should be found there, any hour of the night. 

The stranger walked on briskly, threading the 
narrow Roqian streets as one who knew their windings 
well ; at the same time keeping a strict look-out for 
the robbers and assassins that infested the city nightly. 
Armed though the young riian was, his weapons would 
have been almost useless to him if he fell in unawares 
with a band of desperate men. At a private door in 
the Vatican the young man knocked, and, on show- 
ing a small signet ring, was allowed to enter. 

" Follow me," said the porter, who admitted him ; 
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and he led the way across a corridor, and through 
several ante-rooms, leaving the stranger in a small 
apartment, the luxuriousness and beauty of which filled 
him with surprise. The room was circular, the walls 
around were covered with the most delicate frescoes, 
representing female scripture characters, mingled with 
the most popular saints in the calendar. Wherever 
the eye turned, it met lovely faces and forms. The 
ceiling rivalled the tints of an Italian sky, with birds 
upon the wing, skimming the ethereal blue. Gold 
lamps of exquisite workmanship, fed with perfumed 
oil, burned upon the marble table; the flooii was 
inlaid with beautiful mosaics. Luxurious couches, 
graceful vases, musical instruments, and splendidly 
illuminated missals — all, by turns, excited the wonder 
and admiration of the stranger, 

He did not know how time fled on, as his eye 
travelled from one superb object to another. He 
stood in tlie same place, not venturing to advance, 
while in momentary expectation of seeing the curtain 
withdrawn, and his holiness's benevolent face appear. 
At length, without any previous sound, the folds of the 
curtain were pushed aside, and showed a tall figure. 
It was not the pope's, however, but a simple friar, with 
a jovial countenance; and the stranger, who was pre- 
pared to do humble obeisance before his sovereign 
pontiff*, made but a slight reverence to his messenger. 
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The friar did not speak at once, but attentively ex- 
amined the stranger, whose dress, simple as a peasant's, 
was yet worn with the grace of a noble, and whose 
face, so full of strength and character, would attract 
notice everywhere. But interesting as the inspection 
might be to the friar, the young man did not find the 
coarse robe and low brow of the other worth a second 
glance ; so he produced the signet, saying — 

" I came here at the summons of his holiness." 

" You are Andrea Cola?" said the friar. 

Andrea assented. 

" His holiness, being engaged with important 
affairs, has sent me to communicate his wishes. Your 
painting at San Spirito pleased the pontiff, and it is 
his will that you should paint for him a picture of 
the crucifixion." 

Andrea's eyes sparkled — the favour of Leo would 
make his fortune ; and his imagination already saw 
the picture finished, and submitted to the admiring 
gaze of the holy father. But he spoke no word, only 
making a deep reverence at the honour conferred upon 
him. 

" And the price. The pope offered five himdred 
scudi to a painter, last year, for the same subject, but 
the picture was a failure. If you should have the 
grace to satisfy the pope, the same price will be 
yours." 
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Again the young man's eyes brightened ; the sum 
mentioned was much beyond his hopes. His bless- 
ings on the generous pope were abruptly stopped; 
for the friar hastily nodded, and vanished behind the 
curtain, leaving Andrea again alone in the fairy cham- 
ber. He was beginning to wonder how he should find 
his way out again, when the door by which he had en- 
tered was opened, and the porter appeared. Andrea 
was so elated with the interview just ended, that, poor 
though he was, he spared a baiocchi from his scanty 
purse for his guide. The porter smiled; for many 
poor artists thronged Leo's ante-room, but few had any- 
thing to spare for the opener of the pope's hospitable 
doors : cardinals and priests had to be fed, and the 
little hoard might not be wasted on meaner servants. 
So the porter smiled, and being good-natured, instead 
of leading Andrea to the outer door, he conducted him 
to the little room where his own supper was spread. 

" Drink, stranger," said the porter, filling a flagon 
with ruby wine ; " this vintage is good. His holiness 
— ^bless him 1 — does not give his servants sour wine 
to drink." 

Andrea drained the flagon, and shook his head 
approvingly. 

" You have a good place here, porter," said he, 
glancing round, and finally resting his eyes upon the 
fragments of dainties displayed on the board. 
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" Well enough," replied the porter, setting down his 
own empty cup. " I don't fare thus every day. The 
pope has a banquet to-night, and I made a raid into 
the larder, and brought away my share of the remains ;" 
and he pushed some meats and confectionery towards 
the young man. 

Andrea was proud, noble blood ran in his veins ; 
but he was poor too, and such delicacies were not 
offered to him every day ; so he overlooked his gentle 
birth for once, and supped with the porter of the 
Vatican. It was late when he stood again by the 
river side. By the light of the moon, he found the 
boatman's hut, and rousing him, the craft was soon 
unmoored, and they were gliding over the moonlit 
water. 

On leaving the Vatican, all Andrea's thoughts had 
run upon his picture.' This was, perhaps, the turning- 
point in his career, and all the energies of his soul 
must be given to make this a masterpiece. Neither 
trouble, nor expense even, must be spared, to ensure 
success. 

While threading the narrow streets back to the river 
side, he had decided that he must have a model ; but 
where should he find one? Sitting in the boat, 
mechanically watching the ferryman, the hungry, 
dejected look of the poor fellow suggested another 
thought. Surely this man would do much for a few of 
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those scudi that woujd shortly be his ? The painter's 
thoughts were quickly communicated to the boatman. 
Poor wretch ! his privations must have been great, or 
his love for gold excessive, for him to have agreed 
to Andrea's proposal. It was more than the latter 
had dared to expect, and he leaped out of the boat 
with a light heart, satisfied with the results of that 
evening. 

Andrea's home lay beyond the Castle of St. Angelo, 
almost on the crest of Monte Mario, — 2l ruined villa, 
with a few habitable rooms only remaining of what 
was once a princely residence, on the site of the 
present villa Mellini. Andrea took the nearest road 
to the villa, and climbed the front of Monte Mario, 
rather than take the path that wound round its sloping 
side. A little loss of breath, and a few slips, when his 
hand failed to grasp the trailing branches of the vines 
that covered the hill side, and Andrea gained the 
summit. 

Accustomed as he was to see the ruins of his 
ancient house, he never for a moment forgot the past 
grandeur of his home and its present decay. He was 
the last of his name, and his mother, who still sur- 
vived, was the. only relative he had. Coming now 
fresh from the glories of the Vatican, Andrea, as he 
saw the« marble fragments lying around him in the 
moonlight, fell, more deeply than ever, the ruin of 
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his own villa. His hopes, that had risen so high 
at the prospect of the future, gilded with papal favour 
and papal gold, sunk at the sight before him; and 
instead of seeking his mother, and telling her what 
she was impatiently waiting to hear, he stood under 
the cypress trees, lost in sad and gloomy reflections. 

III. 

Flaminia Cola sat in one of the remaining rooms 
lefl of the villa. It was furnished with the wreck of 
former magnificence, but the vestiges of the past only 
showed more strikingly the poverty of the present. 
The mother's face lighted up as she heard her son's 
step on the threshold. It was hardly safe to walk 
alone after sundown, so that Flaminia's fears for her 
son's safety were not groundless. 

" Good news, mother 1 " said Andrea, banishing the 
clouds from his face, as he entered, «and laid aside his 
arms. 

" The saints be praised, my son ! I have not ceased 
to intercede with them, since you left me," responded 
Flaminia. 

Then Andrea told of'the pope's commission ; and 
the mother's eye brightened, too, when the generous 
price was told, and the beauty of the Vatican was 
spoken of, and the porter's supper; and then she 
fondly led him on to speak of days to come. Her 
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heart was bound up in Andrea, for in this world she 
had no hopes save in his success and fame. 

It was curious to see the likeness between Flaminia 
and her son; so closely resembling each other in 
feature, yet so unlike in expression. They were true 
Romans. She had been beautiful in her youth, and 
even then Andrea thought no woman so comely as his 
own mother. Her dark eyes were soft and tender, 
always beaming brightest when he was near ; his were 
full of restless fire, flashing proudly and haughtily 
when his will was crossed — for Flaminia had indulged 
him to excess. Her full lips seemed made to say 
loving words, and her brow, though marked with care 
and sorrow, told of troubles meekly borne, and a 
sweet submission to her lot; while his mouth and 
brow told of strength, determination^ and passion, too. 
Is it possible for two faces to be so alike, and yet 
so different, because of the spirit dwelling within? 
Would Andrea's countenance ever wear the reflected 
light that constituted Flaminia's charm, and made the 
old lady so much handsomer than her son, who still 
preserved his youth and health ? 

The Roman matron was a devout and sincere 
Catholic, and her faith in the Church and the priest 
was unbounded. Living a sequestered life, seldom 
venturing into the city, she saw and heard nothing 
of the profanity that shocked the pious monk of 
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Wittemberg. Andrea mingled with citizens and 
ecclesiastics ; he heard Christianity attacked, and the 
doctrines and faith of the Church doubted and openly 
scoffed at. He never breathed a word, however, to 
his mother of this irreverence, but he became lax in 
his devotion to religious duties. Flaminia acted up to 
the light that was given her, with a single eye and un- 
questioning obedience: her heart would have been 
overwhelmed with grief had she known that her 
beloved Andrea was more than half an infidel — ^that 
he was seriously entertaining the idea that there was 
no difference between his soul and that of a brutie — 
was drifting back to the state of a rather intelligent 
pagan. 

IV. 

Cola's studio was a sacred place. Even his mother 
did not venture to intrude without especial per- 
mission. One door of the room op»ened into his 
own chamber, through which he had access to the 
apartment where Flaminia usually passed her time; 
another door in the studio led out into what was once 
a blooming garden. Pushing your way through the 
overgrowth of vegetation, past fallen statues and vases, 
you come to the brow of Monte Mario, and the most 
glorious panorama is spread out before you — the city, 
with its churches and palaces ; the river winding on 
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to the distant sea ; the pine forests, and, afar off, the 
Sabine and Alban hills. 

Andrea rose early the day following his visit to the 
palace. There was much to- do ; canvas to stretch, 
colours to grind, oil to prepare, and, above all, a cross 
to be made in wood — a veritable cross, large and 
strong enough to support the weight of a man when 
bound to it And this was what the ferryman had 
consented to submit to, for the sake of a few miserable 
pieces of money — to hang on a cross and personate 
the Lord Jesus ; to suffer the torture that such a po- 
sition must inevitably produce. For one hour at a 
time, his limbs were to be unnaturally distended, and 
his body racked with pain ; but not for the love of art, 
or the improvement of the science of anatomy — he 
knew nothing and cared nothing for these things ; not 
even to win himself a few years' reprieve from purga- 
tory ; but for the sake of scarcely a handful of coins, 
that would probably be spent or rifled from him be- 
fore a month was past. 

The cross was made, and on the third morning the 
painter told Flaminia that he must not be disturbed, 
and that on no pretence was she or the old servant 
to open the door of his studio. Tender-hearted Fla- 
minia 1 this temporary crucifixion of a poor ignorant 
peasant was no sight for her. The cross was reared and 
secured, and his model, standing on a stool, Andrea 
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bound with strong cords to the wood; the bench was 
then withdrawn, and the wretched boatman uttered a 
cry of pain. The painter lifted a cup of wine to his 
lips, and begging him to be patient, and, if possible, 
quiet, he began his famous picture. 

With limbs half dislocated, the boatman groaned 
as he watched the sands of the hour-glass trickling 
through. Will the last grain never fall? To Andrea, 
in his eager haste, the time seemed to have fled 
on double wings. He could not keep his model any 
longer ; already he was almost fainting, and again the 
wine was lifted to his lips. The ferryman begged for 
half the money then; but the painter was £ai too 
wise ; he only doled him out a few pauls, to ensure 
his return on the morrow. 

The same scene was enacted several times in the 
studio, until the artist, in feverish anxiety and thirst 
for fame, began to look with a careless eye on the 
sufferings of the poor creature that was helping to build 
up his fortune and renown. Accustomed as many 
Roman youths were in that day to scenes of violence 
and even bloodshed — from the prevalency of assassi- 
nation within the city and without its walls — ^Andrea 
had no proper estimate of the value of human life ; 
and since he doubted the immortality of the soul, how 
was he to judge of its preciousness here or hereafter ! 
His heart, naturally generous, and almost as tender as 
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his mother's, had become soured by misfortune, and 
callous, through the influence of those who were his 
daily companions when away from home. Before 
Flaminia he was still gentle and kind, and the thought 
of her had as yet kept him from personal acts of 
cruelty. But the strength of her influence was now 
tested, and alas for the mother and her love ! — it 
failed. 

Andrea's whole soul became absorbed in his picture. 
Everything in the future seemed to hang on that piece 
of canvas. The price was high and most tempting to 
the poor, proud noble, and his ambition rose each day. 
Even the love of his art seemed merged for the time 
in the love of self and personal aggrandizement ; and 
with such an end alone in view, that which ought to 
have ennobled him assisted in his degradation. 

" When will the picture be finished ?" asked Fla- 
minia, one morning. Andrea had been silent and 
morose for the last few days. She longed to hear that 
Leo's order was completed, and to see him smile once 
more. The ferryman had asked the same question the 
day before, for he had repented sorely of his bargain, 
but to secure the prize, must fulfil it. Andrea avoided 
meeting his mother's eye, and muttering something 
about " to-morrow," hastily left her. 

'* I thank the saints this is my last time on the rack I 
I hope all this torture will be laid to my account in the 
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next place/' said the poor man, as Andrea bound himi 
to the cross, truly for the last time. 

The picture was finished, except the final touches in 
the face. Viewed anatomically, the body was revolt- 
ingly true to agonized nature ; each limb appeared to 
wear its own expression of pain. 

" It must be done, to render it complete,*' said 
Andrea to himself. His face was flushed, his eyes 
burned, and his whole manner evinced excitement. 
He turned his back to his model, and took up — ^not 
palette or brushes, but — a poniard that he carefully 
measured with his eye. Suddenly facing the cross, the 
artist sprang forward and plunged his dagger into the 
unsuspecting boatman's side. It was the work of an 
instant. Almost before the red tide had gushed from 
the cruel wound, and the first groan had escaped the 
victim's lips, Andrea had snatched up his brush, and 
was painting in hot haste, to catch the waterman's 
dying look of anguish and reproach. 

Fainter and fainter the victim grew, the warm blood 
staining the floor of the room. Large cold drops of 
sweat stood on his brow, crowned with the twisted 
branches of a large briar gathered from the wilder- 
ness garden without. Once he murmured something ; 
perhaps it was a curse; perhaps a prayer; perhaps 
for a drop of water. Whatever it might be, Andrea 
paid no attention : the deed was done, and he must 
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reap the costly fruits. He must not pause ; he must 
hardly breathe until the task was ended. He felt like 
a maniac ; he must have been mad then ; but when 
he flung away his brush, nothing but a pale corpse 
hung bound to the cross. 

The task was done, and at what a cost ! No pride 
swelled his heart as he stood before his work. His 
spirit sank like lead within him. Then he stole up 
to the cross, and timidly touched the feet of the poor 
peasant ; but their icy coldness made him shudder, 
and in that moment the vileness of his deed rose up 
before his conscience. With trembling hands he un- 
bound his victim, and was going to press the cup to 
his lips ; but death was so plainly stamped on the 
degraded face that Andrea dropped the cup, and in 
a stupor of despair, mingled with horror and hatred of 
himself, he sat down on the ground, with his back to 
the dead boatman, and gazed out vacantly upon the 
magnificent prospect visible through the open door 
of his studio. 

What a contrast within and without ! Without, 
nature lay basking in sunshine and profound repose ; 
hardly a leaf stirred on the cypress trees ; the city be- 
low seemed asleep, as did the distant river that shone 
like a silver thread. Within, a wonderful yet repulsive 
picture, with the colours still wet on the canvas ; a 
dead man, a crimson floor, a blood-stained cross, and 
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a living man crouched on the ground, with guilt and 
misery distinctly written on his face. Could any one 
look handsome with such a confession on his fore- 
head? 

Like one oppressed with the nightmare, Andrea sat 
still, and before him passed in review all the cruel 
deeds he had ever witnessed, or even heard of; but 
as he recalled each one, they seemed but ghosts to this 
foul act of his. He had despised the perpetrators of 
these wickednesses, but he had sunk lower than they 
all. He had not meant to do it at first ; an evil spirit 
must have entered and taken possession of hinL If his 
mother knew! But one thought of Flaminia made 
him hide his head between his knees. 

Again he looked out on the sweet prospect The 
sun was going down, and the sky and sea were bathed 
in crimson. 

" Well may the sun blush, after what he has seen 
to-day," thought Andrea ; and then he remembered 
that he must have sat there some time, and he slowly 
rose to his feet, feeling glad (if gladness were possible 
to him) that it was getting dark. He wanted it never 
to be bright and sunny again. Hastily he covered up 
the murdered man with an old mantle, turned the 
picture to' the wall, and began to try and remove the 
odious stains that cried out to him louder than any 
accusing voice. It was weary, hateful work; and 
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when it was done the strong man felt sick and ready 
to faint Locking both the doors of his studio, the 
painter slunk away under the cypress trees, and 
blessed them for their deep shade. 

He was a murderer 1 Again and again he repeated 
this, in spite of himself. Arguing was useless ; it did not 
lessen the gilt one atom. The evil spirit within might 
tell him that anything was legitimate for the advance 
of art and the benefit of the Church ; but awakened 
conscience told him art needed no such sacrifice, and 
the Church was polluted by such a blood-stained 
offering. Art could never be exalted by a study of 
the dying pangs of degraded humanity ; and he who 
made crime her handmaiden defiled and debased her. 
The Church of a pure and merciful God could not be 
made glorious by the trophies of cruelty. 

Down the dark avenue and among the ruins, Andrea 
felt as if the spirit of his victim followed him. The 
spirit ! but Andrea did not believe in the spirit world. 
Ah, we may scoff and lightly talk of faith and invisible 
things, as if they were the merest trifles, while the 
world is bright ; but if sorrow, or guilt, or personal 
affliction comes, and the sky above is clouded, the 
soul wt7/ be heard, and we musf listen — willing or 
not. Andrea, in that dreadful hour, was shaken and 
aroused to the centre of his being. His new theories 
vanished; the painter acknowledged that he was 

17 * 
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* 

immortal ; and with that admission followed another, 
equally true, and more appalling — the man he had 
slain was also immortal, and they would meet again ! 

V. 

And Flaminia, the gentle, where was she, while her 
idolized son wandered, like a second Cain, and feared 
to meet her innocent looks? She was trying to 
persuade herself that she had been asleep, and dreamt 
that Andrea did something which she dared not 
whisper to herself. 

Sitting at her spinning wheel, after the midday 
siesta, Flaminia thought she heard a groan. Her 
motherly heart instantly suggested that Andrea must 
be ill. He had worked so closely, even in the heat 
of the day ; that morning he had eaten little, and had 
not had a smile or word for her. Again the same 
sound. It might be fancy, but Flaminia could not 
rest. 

Going softly through Andrea's chamber, she noise- 
lessly opened the door of the studio, and saw — ^what 
we will not repeat. She might have screamed, but in 
that same instant she caught sight of her son's face, 
and that looked so fierce and diabolical, it froze the 
blood in her veins. There beside him lay a stiletto ; 
and her woman's tact, sharpened a hundredfold by 
terror, read the truth in that one gaze. 
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Andrea was dashing on the colours as if his life 
hung on the next stroke of his brush ; and so mad 
did he look, that Flaminia instinctively closed the 
door as softly as she had opened it. In his present 
frenzy it might have been death to her^ if he found 
himself discovered and interrupted. So the mother 
crept back, and sat down to her spinning, whisper- 
ing to herself it was a dream. Yet she locked the 
door of Andrea's chamber, and hid the key when 
she heard the servant's footsteps. Old Dora came in 
to ask some trifling question, but it was forgotten 
when she saw her mistress's blanched face. 

"You are ill, mistress?" said the affectionate old 
woman, anxiously. 

" I — I am rather faint, Dora," gasped Flaminia ; 
and then she swooned, and would have fallen, but for 
Dora's outstretched arms. 

"Andrea! Andrea!" cried the old servant. But 
Andrea heard not ; and when, after laying her mistress 
down, she tried to open the door, she found it locked. 
So she fetched wine and water herself, and hung ten- 
derly over Flaminia until she regained consciousness. 

" Leave me now, Dora ; I am better, and shall try 
and sleep in my own apartment." 

" I could not make your son hear ; he will be dis- 
tressed when he knows you have been ill, and he not 
near you." 
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Flaminia shuddered. '^ Say I am weary, and cannot 
see him to-night, when he comes in for supper." 

The mother shut herself up with her terrible secret, 
and tried to pray. She told herself that only to the 
Viigm could she unfold all her woes. Well might the 
morning find her as unconsoled as the evening had 
left her. 

When Andrea had at, last nerved himself to enter 
his home, Dora met him with a face of great concern, 
and the good soul little guessed the relief he felt at 
his mother's temporary absence. He hardly touched 
the food himself; and Dora, who thought he was 
grieving for Flaminia's sickness, loved him the more. 
Then there was a search for the key of Andrea's 
chamber, which was found at length beneatk the flax 
that the mistress had been spinning : both of course 
supposed it had fallen there by accident. 

Just after midnight the wakeful Flaminia, watching 
from her casement, saw a well-known figure cross 
the garden, bearing some heavy object m his arms. 
She tried to shut her eyes, but they would follow the 
bearer and the burden, until they disappeared from 
view. Down the mountain side went the painter, now 
lost in shade, now coming out into the silvery moon- 
light.' Once or twice he paused, to wipe the sweat 
from his brow. The burden in his arms was heavy, 
but the load that lay on his heart was a th6usand-fold 
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more so. The river-side was reached at last, and 
without a moment's pause, Andrea bound the largest 
stone at hand to his victim, and cast him into the 
water. A splash, a few eddying circles, and old 
Tiber flowed on the same as before. Andrea wished 
that he could cast in that other burden too ; but that 
must be carried back with him to his chamber ; to the 
Vatican, to-morrow ; to his studio, and, hardest of all, 
to his mother's presence. 

VI. 

The sun rises and shines, and the birds sing, 
whether we be merry or sad ; and so the sun rose the 
next morning, and shone upon the painter's couch 
that he had not pressed; upon the studio, with the 
broken cross and the disorder around it; upon the 
artist himself, sitting on a broken pillar, until Dora 
called him in to the morning -meal. Again he sat 
alone. Flaminia was not well enough to join him, she 
sent word, and poor Dora was troubled and anxious. 

" Tell my mother I am going to the Vatican," said 
Andrea. 

" Are you going to take away the picture, and my 
mistress not see it ? " asked Dora, in an injured tone. 

Andrea had thought of that, too ; but he felt he 
could not show it to Flaminia, and he longed to have 
it out of his sight. 
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" She will see it much better when it is hung in th 
chapel, Dora : I would rather she saw it first there." 

So the old servant said no more ; and Andre 
arrayed himself in his holiday suit, and carried off th 
picture — not in triumph, as he once dreamed, bi 
anxious to be rid of a thing that so vividly reminde 
him of his crime. The friendly porter opened th 
door of the Vatican, and conducted the artist to th 
chamber where he had waited on his first visit there 
but now the lovely faces gazed at him from the wa 
like accusing angels. 

Pope Leo was holding a levee in the next apart 
ment. When at its close he was mformed that Col 
was come, and his commands had been obeyed, Lee 
always eager after some new pleasure, hastily witl 
drew, followed by a few favoured attendants. Smilin. 
kindly on Cola, he bade him uncover the painting. 

" Holy mother ! " exclaimed his holiness, startini 
back a step, when the terrible picture was unveiled 
and looking almost shocked. 

•Andrea blushed deeply, but Leo recovered his sel 
possession in an instant. 

" You are a wonderful painter. Cola. By the hoi; 
rood, this is death indeed 1 Old Mors himself couli 
not have done it more truthfully. You have executes 
my commands only too well" 

The courtiers present freely discussed the work 
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while the pope examined it and its painter by turns : 
both were unusual objects of interest. 

" This would make a splendid miracle picture," said 
one Jesuitical old ecclesiastic to his neighbour. 

" In truth it would, by our lady," replied he. " If 
you looked attentively for some few seconds, you 
might swear that the blood trickled from that open 
wound, and the lips quivered. I could almost 
persuade myself I heard them sigh." 

The other laughed. " I am too old to deceive my- 
self now ; it is my turn to blind others. It would be 
a good test for a heretic, when brought before the 
picture ; terror would work the miracle." 

A young man standing near heard what they said, 
and looked at them with ineffable contempt. He had 
a fair Saxon face, with light hair, blue eyes, and an 
open, frank expression. He too was a priest, and 
seemingly of a different stamp from those around him ; 
and his youthful face looked worn, as if with long 
vigils and perplexing thoughts. From the first he had 
regarded Cola's work with undisguised aversion. 

" You must have a singular and vivid imagination. 
Cola," said Leo, again addressing the artist. " It 
seems impossible for a brain to have conceived any- 
thing so painfully true." 

" I once saw a man die in great agony, and I shall 
never forget it," replied Andrea. As he spoke he met 
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the keen blue eyes of the fair-haired priest, and his 
own sank guiltily — he knew not why. 

" You have earned the price, and it shall be paid to 
you, Andrea Cola," said his holiness, turning away 
almost sick from the study of his purchase, and rest- 
ing his eyes for relief on a picture of Saint Catherine. 
" I would advise you to take something tender and 
pleasing for your next subject." 

After receiving a purse and a benediction from the 
pope, Andrea was dismissed. As he passed by the 
Ponte Rotto he stopped, and opening the purse, took 
out the ten scudi promised to the ferryman, and 
flung them into the river. 

" I did not want the poor wretch's money — I hate 
it," said Andrea, watching the coins descend. 

Flaminia again sat awaiting her son's return from 
the Vatican, but how changed were her feelings ! 
Before, she had impatiently longed for his coming, 
and his appearance gave her unmixed pleasure ; now 
she dreaded to hear his footsteps ; and when at last 
they came, her spirit died within her. There Was a 
fierce struggle within, between her love for her son 
and her detestation of his cruel deed ; and as Andrea 
opened the door, she laid her hand on her heart, to 
still its aching throbs. 

" Mother, you look ill," said Andrea, coming up to 
Flaminia, and kneeling on one knee beside her chait« 
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He looked so handsome in his holiday attire, and 
there was so much affection in the tone of his voice, 
that the mother's love triumphed. It must be all a 
dream ; lur Andrea ! and she leaned forward and 
kissed his forehead. As Andrea met her mournful, 
tender eyes, he wished he was an innocent child again, 
and could nestle in her arms, and tell her all his 
troubles, as once he did. But it was his turn now to 
nurse and comfort her^ and drawing out the purse, he 
poured the gold into her lap, saying — 

" There, mother, you must get well. You need not 
want for anything now. My mother must henceforth 
live and dress as becomes her rank." 

But Flaminia shuddered at the sight of the glitter- 
ing coins, and vehemently exclaimed — 

" I cannot touch the money ! Oh ! I could not 
spend a single baiocchi of it. Take it away, Andrea 
— it is cursed!" adding, in a lower tone, with pallid 
lips — " it is the price of blood." 

When Flaminia first spoke Andrea looked at her in 
astonishment ; but when she said, " It is cursed," he 
started to his feet, and stood like a culprit before her. 
Then she knew his secret ! and for a brief instaht he 
felt relieved. Yet he could not look in her face, nor 
could he ask her how she knew the money was defiled. 
He nervously twisted the empty purse, waiting to hear 
her speak again, even if to condemn him ; but she 
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only untied her apron, and laid it on the table, with 
the gold in it, as if she dared not handle the accursed 
thing. 

" Are you going to cast me out of your heart, a^ 
you have emptied the gold out of your lap, mother?" 
asked Andrea, at length. 

" Oh, Andrea I you know I could not, if I would. 
My heart holds but one earthly image, and if it cast 
that one out, it would be empty indeed. You are my 
son, my only son ; and if your own mother ceases to 
love you, where will you go for sympiathy and aflfec- 
tion? But, Andrea, I would rather have die,d. I 
would rather have seen you die — than you should 
have lived to bring such a load of guilt upon your 
soul. I thought my son was tender-hearted. All 
the world might have accused him, and I would not 
have believed them; but my own eyes saw, — oh, I 
wish I could forget what! Would you build your 
father's ancient and honourable house again with the 
price of crime and blood ? No ! I shall never cease 
to love you, while I breathe; but oh, repent and 
confess, lest the evil one triumph over you, and our 
name and house die out in infamy !'' 

iF^laminia wept passionately, and Andrea was 
melted himself to tears. If she had stormed and up- 
braided him most probably he would in shame and 
anger have left his home, and tried to silence the 
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Stings of conscience by plunging headlong into vice 
and dissipation. But as the mother's restraining 
influence had once failed, now her pitying love was 
all-conquering. Andrea's heart returned to its old 
allegiance ; and kneeling once more by her side, and 
clasping his arms round her, he thanked and blessed 
Flaminia, and promised to perform the most rigid 
penances that the priest could inflict. The gold was 
laid away, and they sat down to their scanty meal, as 
if no court favours had enriched them. 

VII. 

In the aisle of the splendid church of St. Maria 
slowly paced the priest with the keen blue eyes 
whom Andrea had seen in the pope's train at the 
Vatican. He was a native of Switzerland, and had 
recently come to Rome. A thoughtful, earnest man 
was Bernard Austein; full of religious zeal, seeking 
to know the truth, yet finding barriers before every 
step he took towards the light. He was a friend of 
Zwingle, and the society and enlightened views of 
that gifted reformer had partly opened Bernard's eyes 
to see the gross abuses that were countenanced in the 
church of which he was a member. He read the 
Scriptures with Zwingle, but they increased the per- 
plexity and distress of his soul. The more he read, 
the more dissatisfied he became with the state of 
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things, and the more alanned he grew at his own 
position. The cheerful society pf his friend, who was 
one of the happiest of mountaineers, oppressed him ; 
and to settle his doubts, and regain peace of mind, he 
hurried to Rome. But like Luther he was disap- 
pointed on every hand. The mental fever became 
augmented by hearing and seeing wickedness and 
profanity such as made the scenes he had left behind 
seem a paradise by comparison. 

Circumstances kept him in the city yet a little 
longer, and the time was well spent He read 
Luther's famous Theses, and rejoiced; and perhaps 
in no other position than his present unhappy one 
would the truth have gained so powerful and lasting 
an ascendency. He came for peace to Rome, and 
found it, and all his doubts were settled; but the 
issue was the very opposite to what he had antici- 
pated. The Scriptures, read in his own laved land, 
were clear as daylight now, and precious beyond 
compare to the pilgrim, Bernard, in the land of his 
dreams. 

His musings were put to an end by seeing a woman 
enter the confessional. With a sigh he took his 
place, and listened to a strange confession, and grew 
deeply interested in the sad tale breathed softly into 
his ear. The simplicity of the woman's faith, and 
her evident sorrow, impressed Bernard greatly ; and 
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more than ever he felt how powerless he was to give 
comfort and relief. He recommended her to carry 
her sorrowful heart to the Lord Jesus, and He would 
give her peace. The woman replied, — 

" I always tell the Virgin my little griefs ; but this 
one seems too great for her to heal, without some 
precious offering ; and I am too poor to bring any- 
thing worthy to lay on the altar." 

"Go to Jesus Himself; He does not need any 
costly gift Your broken heart is more acceptable to 
Him than all the riches in the world. His comforts 
are free to all, especially to the poor and needy." 

It was Flaminia who had knelt there ; and when 
she left the church she thought for a long time of the 
sweet words of the foreign confessor. 

Again Bernard was alone ; his thoughts had been 
diverted into another channel, and every now and 
then he looked expectantly towards the door. 

" I cannot do it !" he exclaimed. " Who am I, that 
I should sit here dispensing pardons? I hear the 
confession of the lip, but I cannot see if the heart 
repents of the sins committed. Yet I dare to pro- 
nounce absolution ! I am usurping the place of the 
Supreme, who alone can read the inmost heart, and 
alone pardon or condemn. How is my own heart to 
be kept pure, if I am to listen daily to the outpour- 
ings of the most corrupt of my kind? I have 
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enough to contend with in my own unsubdued 
passions, without hearing constantly of foul deeds 
and fouler thoughts. It is more than human nature 
can bear ! '* 

The shadows deepened along the aisles of St. 
Maria, the church seeming to become larger and 
larger, as the outlines became dim and less clearly 
defined. The solemhity and beauty of the magnificent 
place impressed Bernard as much as when he first 
came to Rome, and saw the picturesque groups of 
peasants kneeling before the altar. Since then he 
had often performed mass there himself, and had 
been afterwards jeered at by other priests for the 
reverence of his manner and the time he " wasted '' 
over the sacrament. The thought of their blasphemy 
made him cry out — 

" How long, O Lord ! how long? When will Thy 
temples be purged from impurity ? " 

It was but the echo of a cry which had been going 
up to heaven from hearts in all parts of Europe ; from 
the convent, the cloisters, the schools of learning, the 
fireside, and even from the palace. A spirit of in- 
quiry was abroad, that breathed upon one heart 
here, and another there, each struggling alone, until 
Luther's trumpet-call rallied them round him, as their 
leader and champion. 

But there was another shadow in the aisle, and this 
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moved up towards an altar hung round with gifts and 
trophies, jewels, rich garments, models in gold, silver, 
and wood ; even knives were there, and swords that 
could tell of more than one battle scene. The shadow 
belonged to a tall Roman, who laid a stiletto and a 
heavy purse upon the altar, and then knelt down to 
pray. The prayer was short, and the Roman, as he 
advanced towards the confessional, saw a priest stand- 
ing in the aisle. Bernard looked at the penitent, who 
was Andrea, the painter, and read for a second time 
guilt in the dark face. 

" Will you hear me confess, father ? " said Andrea, 
eager to get rid of his burden. 

" You placed a poniard just now on yonder altar, 
and you would tell me the story of your crime ? '* 

"Yes," said Andrea; and again his eyes sank 
beneath that keen gaze. He had come there at even- 
tide, that no one might see him make his oflfering, 
and his proud heart swelled with shame to be so con- 
fronted by a stranger. " Yes ; this is the first time I 
have committed such a sin, and I am in chains until 
this load is taken away.*' 

" That you may be free to sin again ? " asked Ber- 
nard Austein. Andrea looked indignant. 

" No ! I am not fallen so low as that. Let me but 
wash out this one crime, and Andrea Cola will rfot 
again dishonour his noble name.'* 

18 
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" I saw you at the Vatican ; I knew then that you 
were a murderer." 

The painter started ; it was such an ugly word, and 
moreover it was true. 

" How did you know ? " 

"Your looks betrayed you. Do not be alarmed. 
No one else guessed your secret, I believe; and I 
knew, by your artless betrayal, that it must be your 
first offence, and that your conscience was not dead." 

" Ah, no ! The moment after I had done the deed, 
it told me that I was worthy of death myself; and it 
has been telling me so ever since." 

Andrea frankly told how he had been led on, until 
the temptation became too strong to resist, and the 
anguish and remorse he had endured. "I would 
have given worlds to have brought him back to life. 
I must have been mad ; for when he spoke I would 
not hear, and now I always see before me his dying 
look of hatred and reproach." 

" And were you satisfied with your picture ?" 

Andrea sadly smiled. " Was true painter ever 
satisfied with his work ? 'Tis a word we cannot use. 
Yet I know the picture is natural." 

" Yes ; true to nature, in its coarsest and most 
sickening phase. Had you been painting the thief 
that reviled the Lord Jesus, and was crucified with 
Him, it would indeed have been a masterpiece, yet one 
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that tender hearts could never love to gaze upon. But 
for the Saviour, the God-man 1 oh, surely, you never 
meant that wretch, with more of fiend than angel in 
his looks, to be your ideal of the * Salvator mundi !' 
It was not even a dying saint, but a murdered, sordid 
being, who sold himself for gold. Where was the 
love that cried out, in the hour of death, for His 
enemies to be forgiven ? Where were the majesty and 
glory shining out, in that dark hour, that made your 
Roman centurion exclaim, * Surely this man was the 
Son of Godl' I looked in vain for any of these 
tokens in your delineation of Christ." 

" I never read about Him. He is hardly mentioned 
in our * Legends of the Saints,' " said Andrea, amazed 
at the priest's enthusiasm, and yet deeply interested 
in his words. 

" But the Scriptures — alas 1 why are they kept from 
the people?" continued Bernard, speaking to him- 
self. Then addressing Andrea : " Before you take up 
your brush again. Cola, to paint the portrait of the 
Divine Saviour, read and ponder what the Word of 
God says. * He was brought as a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so 
He opened not His mouth.' Better have gone for 
your model to the shambles of Rome, and seen how 
the lamb was slain. And again, * He is the chiefest 
among ten thousand, yea. He is the altogether lovely.' 

i8* 
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There was no fault found in Him. Think what His 
face must have been, who was the * brightness of His 
Father's glory, and the express image of His person; 
and although * He was crucified through weakness/ 
He was *made perfect through sufferings/ Thiiak 
what a world of beauty and goodness must have 
shone out of the face of our. Redeemer, who never 
suffered one xmholy thought to enter His heart ; who 
was never tainted by sin ; whose whole soul was one 
flame of love, that no persecutions or a torturing 
death could extinguish ; whose pity was deep enough 
to reach the lowest «inner that crawled to His feet I 
Oh, painter ! henceforth study to represent the soul — 
the * spirit ' that shone out and triumphed over death 
— ^rather than the flesh, that was but a veil to the 
Lord Jesus." 

" Your language inspires me, and yet makes me feel 
how incapable I am of attempting such a work as you 
describe. Why have I never heard such things of the 
Virgin's Son before ? Who is sufficient for a task 
like that ? Where will a model be found for such a 
marvellous combination ? I cannot in my poor brain 
conceive a face like that your words suggest." 

"No, painter; 'tis not the intellect that sees the 
Saviour ; the mind seeks for Him in vain, until the 
heart begins the search too, and the Saviour reveals 
Himself. You come to me for absolution, you wait 
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for me to bid you go in peace. I can only point you 
to this Jesus, and bid you go to Him. His blood 
alone can wash away the stains upon your hands, and 
make your soul clean and pure. Nothing else can 
remove the curse under which you lie. He died for 
the sins of the whole world, and will have every 
sinner go to Himself, without any mediator between. 
This is a hard lesson to learn at first. If I had sent 
you on a long and wearisome pilgrimage to a hundred 
shrines, you would have set out to-morrow with the 
utmost readiness ; but because I tell you to believe 
simply in the blood of this Jesus, for the washing away 
of your crime, you look incredulous. You think the 
Saviour's sacrifice insufficient. You would do tome- 
thing yourself. Is it not so ? " 

Andrea looked puzzled. " Indeed, I thought you 
would have told me to do some great thing as an 
atonement. Yours is new teaching, is it not, 
father?" 

" It is the teaching of the Bible, the teaching of 
God Himself and all His apostles. Alas ! it seems 
as if Christ had been crucified in vain for this gene- 
ration ; the blessed Son of God is made of no ac- 
count. You have done that which is both worthy of 
death here and death hereafter ; and if the sacrifice 
of God's own Son is not mighty enough to save you, 
then nothing else in heaven or on earth can deliver 
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you from perdition. And if His blood can do this, 
why rob Him of the glory by claiming any of it for 
your own poor works? If you desire to do good works, 
try and persuade men to turn from their wickedness, 
and believe in the Redeemer. If He has died for 
you, surely you will not refuse to do something for 
His sake.'* 

Never before, perhaps, had the walls of St. Maria 
listened to such preaching as they now heard from 
the honest Swiss mountaineer. There was no large 
congregation to excite his eloquence. His audience 
numbered one person, and he a murderer. Yet the 
criminal had genius, high birth, a name and a fame 
now, and above all, an immortal soul; and for this 
one soul the preacher was ready to contend with 
the powers of darkness and superstition. 

VII. 

Bernard Austein returned to his beloved Switzer- 
land, and the society of his friend Zwingle, to labour 
side by side with him for the religious and political 
emancipation of his countrymen. His visit to Rome 
was abimdantly useful, in severing the last ties of 
association and early prejudice that bound him to the 
papacy, and in the conversion of Andrea Cola and 
his mother, Flaminia. 

The artist still worked in his studio, where Flaminia 
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was often found spinning at the open door. Some- 
times Andrea would lay down his brushes and read 
from the Word of Life ; then looking over the city, 
they would talk together of its former magnificence, 
when it sent forth its armies against Jerusalem ; of the 
time when Paul was a prisoner in Rome, and the 
early Christians suffered martyrdom. And sadly they 
would gaze on the splendid churches, flourishing like 
newly-blown flowers on a crumbling ruin ; and weep 
to think that under their painted and gilded roofs the 
people were deceived by lying wonders. Well might 
the pious Romans weep, to see their city again given 
over to idolatry. 

Andrea painted many more pictures, sweet pastoral 
scenes, or subjects illustrative of benevolent or heroic 
actions ; but he had not again attempted to paint his 
Lord. His fame spread abroad, and he might have 
grown rich ; but Andrea's hand was too open, to dis- 
pense to the poor, for him to hoard up money. His 
ambition might have been satisfied, but worldly hopes 
had ceased to allure. He might have rebuilt his house, 
and mingled with the worldly and the gay, and worn 
his titles proudly ; but Cola's heart was changed, and 
his life consecrated. He had shed blood, and taken 
life away ; and though the act was pardoned, he could 
never forget it. He loved much, for he had been for- 
given much. 
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It was Andrea's greatest pleasure to unite with the 
gentle Flamini^ in acts of charity. His face had 
grown more like hers, which now expressed content- 
ment, as well as submission, and the likeness between 
them increased daily. But when some years had fled, 
Andrea's heart yearned to paint the face of his Divine 
Master again, simply for the sake of the love he bore 
Him. He thought long upon the subject, until one 
day he told Flaminia that he was about to undertake 
a journey. 

" A journey, my son ! Must you leave me ? where 
are you going?" asked his mother, in surprise. 

" I want to paint a picture of the Lord Jesus. If I 
can only catch but a faint shadow of what He must 
have been like, my highest ambition will be realised. 
And now I am going to look for a beautiful soul. If I 
find such a soul shining out in any human face, that 
face must be my copy ; for Father Bernard bade me 
paint the spirit arid the character, breathing as through 
a transparent veil." 

Andrea forgot part of Bernard's lesson, or he would 
not have set out on such an errand. But our wisdom 
must be the result of " line upon line," and much of 
it upon personal experience. With scrip and staff, 
Cola began his journey in search of a ** beautiful 
soul." Days, weeks, months glided by. The sunnj^ 
land of Italy was left behind ; the, Alps were crossed; 
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, and each day the artist was allured on by the hope of 
meeting such an one as he sought. In churches, in 
the market, on the highway, Andrea mingled with his 
fellow-men, gazing into their countenances for a mo- 
ment, and then turning away with a sigh or inward 
ejaculation, " Not yet, not yet !" Sometimes he 
thought his search was ended, as an unusually 
interesting or striking visage crossed his path; but 
coming nearer, the enchantment vanished, and the 
artist pressed onwards. Then, as he left Italy, the 
race was changed ; and when he reached the confines 
of Germany, instead of dark eyes and ebon locks, 
Saxon features, fair flowing hair, and blue or grey eyes 
met him everywhere, and still he sighed, and mur- 
mured, " Not yet." 

One Sabbath morning, wandering down the streets 
of a curious old city, he saw a number of people 
standing round a monk who had just mounted the 
steps of a public building, and seemed about to 
address the crowd. Andrea stopped to hear what 
the monk had to say; and meanwhile to scan, as 
usual, the physiognomies of the assembled townsfolk. 
But the monk's fervent harangue and persuasive 
tones soon arrested the wandering eye of the painter, 
and claimed his exclusive attention. Andrea re- 
joiced very much when he found, by the tenour of 
the preacher's discourse, that he belonged to the 
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new faith. Frequently the monk repeated the pas- 
sage, " Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God;" and he insisted most earnestly on the 
necessity of a new heart and a changed life, ere the 
face of Christ could be revealed to the soul here, 
or its glory beheld hereafter. " No man can show 
us the Saviour," continued the monk. "Men say, 
' Lo ! here is Christ, and lo there,' and point to a 
thousand types and emblems ; but they suggest not 
so much the idea of our Lord, as a single drop of 
water would convey an impression of what an ocean 
must be. We read the blessed Scriptures, and they 
tell us of Christ ; but not every eye that reads the 
glowing words of prophecy, or the more pathetic words 
of fulfilment concerning our Redeemer, sees Him in 
His beauty. To the unrenewed heart He is, even in 
the glory of His transfiguration, but as a * root out 
of a dry ground.' It is only the * pure in heart ' 
that * see Him,' or the glory of God revealed in 
His face. And even pure hearts do not see Him 
alike. Each has his own conception of beauty, 
through the medium of which he beholds the 
Divine face ; and to each of us Christ reveals Him- 
self according to our nature and capacity. Pray 
for new hearts, dear people, that you may have the 
scales taken from your eyes. Pray that our hearts 
may be made soft, to receive the impression of His 
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image. * He was manifested to take away our sin : 
whosoever sinneth hath not seen Him, nor known 
Him.' Follow in His footsteps, imitate His example ; 
that * when He shall appear, ye may be like Him.' " 

A new light broke in upon Andrea's mind. His 
search was over ; and Monday morning, at sunrise, he 
shouldered his knapsack, turned his back on the 
north, and bent his steps towards home again. He 
did not loiter in cities or on highways, but pressed 
forward ; getting more and more impatient, as he 
drew near Rome, to embrace ^is mother, whose dim 
eyes watched for his return. 

Monte Mario's crest was gained, but Andrea did 
not pause to view the familiar prospect. His eager 
steps led him on to the door of his own studio, and 
then the aged Flaminia, with a joyful cry, was folded 
in his arms. 

" I have come back, you see, mother," said Andrea, 
when the long greeting was over. 

" And with what success, my son ? " 

" I only succeeded in one thing, and that was in 
discovering that it was a mistake to set out on such a 
journey at all. Look at these sketches, mother; 
there are many handsome, many attractive faces, 
but not one Divine. I have learnt, as I might have 
done years ago, that I must look within and above for 
the beauty as well as the kingdom of God — not 
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abroad in the earth. I forgot that it was the heart, 
and not the eye, that must behold the Man." 

Looking at Flaminia lovingly, Andrea thought the 
best "Ecce Homo" in this world must be a holy 
and blameless life. 

And did Andrea ever begin his task? Yes — ^but 
advances in the divine life continually gave him 
fresh glimpses of his Lord, and past labours always 
seemed contemptible before the brighter revelation. 
He left an unfinished picture behind, exclaiming, 
before he died — 

"I have been too ambitious. The nearer I get 
to Christ, the more impossible it appears to copy His 
beauties, and set them forth on canvas. As the veil 
is withdrawn, I sink lower and lower before Him. 
My eyes are dazzled as my sun rises higher, so that 
I cannot steadfastly behold Him. I have sinned 
greatly ; I can only bathe His feet with tears ; and 
remember that infinite love can never find a worthy 
expression in finite and perishable things." 
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